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Thanksgiving Day 
—which arrives next 
week—will be a good 
time for all of us 
dwellers these 
United States to stop and take account of 


in 
stock. Most of us have been too busy 
mourning over the hectic “prosperity” of 
1929 and brooding about the subsequent 
depression to appraise properly our real 
blessings. 

Common gratitude demands that we cut 
out the wailing next Thursday, and devote 
a little thought to being thankful for living 
in the most favored country on the globe. 
Having paid that ordinary debt of grati- 
tude, we will be in a better mood to tackle 
the regular job of business again, and more 
ready for the improved times that are sure 


to come. 
eno @ @ 


It is no mere accident that the United 
States is the only country in the world to 
have a Thanksgiving Day on its calendar. 
No other country has so much reason to 
observe such a holiday, and when.we re- 
member the hardships and trials of the 
early established that 
“Day” 300 years ago—largely because they 


Americans who 
were alive and free—we would be worse 
than ingrates not to render sincere thanks 
for the progress since made. 

x * * * 

Not long ago a well-known economist 
started to make a list of the advantages the 
United States has over other countries, but 
decided to abandon the task because it 
sounded too much like boasting, and he did 
hot want to risk arousing the envy of the 
peoples abroad. However, it is universally 


THANKSGIVING DAY REFLECTIONS— 
MATERIAL COSTS AND RATES 


recognized that the productive capacity of 
America exceeds that of any other nation, 
that our national resources are unparalleled 
that 
world. 


and American business leads the 


What is more important than all is that, 
the 


of 


despite American participation in 


world-wide depression, the standard 
living among all the people of the United 
States today is so far ahead of all others 
that there is really no comparison. 


So let us be thankful! 


Rate Reductions. 

In meeting demands for service rate re- 
ductions telephone companies need to put 
more emphasis on the fact that lower prices 
for telephone materials do not save them 
That 
is the fact, but the general public do not 


enough money to permit rate cuts. 


know it sufficiently to understand the 
situation. 

The average telephone user hears that 
most material prices are off, and jumps to 
the conclusion that, because the company 
is getting the same rate, it must be enjoy- 
ing larger profits during a business depres- 
sion, while everybody else is taking a loss. 
Hence, the frequent demand for lower 


rates. 
* *k * x 


Prices paid by a telephone company for 
replacement and repair materials have little 
effect on its total budget of expense. These 
items are such a small percentage of the 
total investment that it would take a big 
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decline in commodity 
prices Over a_ period 
of years to affect 
materially the invest- 
ment per station, the 
‘consequent depreciation and other costs. 

To the éstablished company the major 
items of expense are labor, depreciation, 
interest, taxes, etc., all of which march on 
undiminished, regardless of good or bad 
times—especially taxes. 

x * * &* 

“The Road to Good 
—published in the Novem- 
President W. 


B. T. Belt, of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 


In his article on 


Public Relations’ 


ber 14 issue of TELEPHONY 


phone Co., referred to this fallacy in the 
public mind, and showed why it has no 
foundation in fact. The ordinary manu- 


facturing or merchandising business in 
times of declining prices can buy goods 
at the lower levels and pass the resulting 
benefit on to their customers. They have a 
rapid turnover. 

Telephone companies, however, do not 
sell goods, Mr. Belt pointed out, but serv- 
ice. Their investment is chiefly in plant 
which represents a long-term investment. 
The turnover of telephone companies is 
correspondingly slow. Because the price 
paid for materials to keep the plant in re- 
pair is so small a part of the total expense, 
were a_ considerable 
little 


effect in reducing the company’s disburse- 


even though there 


decline in this cost it would have 
ments for the supplying of service. 


* x * * 
How this question is affecting the smaller 
companies is explained in the November 


bulletin of the Texas Independent Tele- 
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phone Association, which likewise suggests 
an effective, common-sense method of an- 
swering it. The arguments apply to nearly 
all such situations and are worth con- 
sideration. 

* * * * 

“Usually such demands for reduction in 
rates are accompanied with the argument 
that the prices of raw materials and com- 
modities have gone down,” say the Texas 
telephone men. “The answer to such argu- 
ments is easy if the facts are known. How 
much raw material do you use in the tele- 
phone business? How much wheat, corn, 
cotton or food products do you need to 
maintain and run your telephone plant? 

“By analyzing the operating expenses in 
the telephone business it will be found that 
the item of salaries and wages will be the 
largest. Salaries and wages of telephone 
employes are not greatly increased during 
prosperous times, as may be the case in 
many industries of a more speculative 


nature. Salaries and wages in the tele- 


phone business have been maintained at a ~ 
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conservative level; therefore, they should 
not be reduced as they have been in some 
other lines of business. 

The cost of operating the telephone busi- 
ness has not been affected to any appre- 
ciable extent by the decreased cost of raw 
materials. Due to conditions, and because 
the business has not been growing so fast, 
there have not been so many additions to 
telephone plants recently as in the past. 
The cost of equipment is not affected 
materially by a decline in the cost of raw 
materials. 

* * * x 

“The major part of equipment cost is in 
the manufacturing, and salaries and wages 
constitute the chief item of expense. The 
cost of supplies and materials used in the 
maintenance of a telephone plant is a very 
small part of the total operating expenses 
of the company, and this expense has not 
been greatly affected by the cost of raw 
materials. 

You have the same amount of money in- 


vested in your telephone business today 
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that you always had, and it cannot be re- 
moved. On your investment you have cer- 
tain fixed expenses representing a_ sul)- 
stantial part of your operating expense, and 
these go on in times of depression just as 
in times of prosperity.” 


* * * * 


Another significant statement in Mr. 
Belt’s article said: 

“Without the splendid cooperation which 
exists among the thousands of companies 
within our industry, the present high qual- 
ity of nation-wide telephone service would 
be impossible.” 

This recognition of the increasingly effi- 
cient efforts of the locally-owned com- 
panies to give the country good telephone 
service is gratifying. All representatives 
of the Bell group should share in this feel- 
ing—many do—and give a practical dem- 
onstration of the idea of cooperation in 
their dealings with the Independent group. 
This, of course, would tend to further im- 
prove the already good communication serv- 


ice both groups are rendering the public 


Academic View of Utility Regulation 


History and Changes in Conception of Economics of Utilities—Theory of Rate 
Structures—Problems Confronting Regulatory Bodies—lInteresting Questions 
on Telephone Problems—Address at Annual Convention of Kansas Association 


By L. D. Jennings, 


Assistant Professor of Finance and Public Utilities, School of Business, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


The field of public utility regulation is 
so broad and the problems so complicated 
that it is exceedingly difficult to present 
concisely any material dealing with the 
general situation. The subject is one in 
which economics, engineering, political 
science, sociology, psychology, law, and 
just plain politics and personal opinion are 
so hopelessly mingled that it is practically 
impossible for the scientist to present any 
conclusions on the general problem. 

Each particular case has to be integrated 
on its merits and such general statements 
as I may make in the course of this paper 
are to be taken as tentative propositions 
to be thought over, tested, and verified 
before acceptance. Conclusions reached 
today are not, necessarily, the same as 
those of yesterday and may be very dif- 
ferent from those of tomorrow. 

In this complicated world of ours with 
its ever-changing conditions, we must be 
prepared to adjust ourselves and our ideas 
to meet the new conditions. In no field is 
this adjustment so difficult, so complex and 
so personal as in that which deals with 
social philosophy and the relation of gov- 
ernment to business. Conflicts of opinion 
and authority will always be present, yet 


each in his own way may be interested in 
working out that plan which promises to 
yield the greatest social satisfaction. 

Regulation of business has been at- 
tempted by governments from the earliest 
times. The degree of regulation, however, 
has varied with changing economic condi- 
tions and social philosophy. In early times 
all businesses which served the public were 
closely regulated. Price fixing, the set- 
ting of standards, and the control of busi- 
ness policies, generally, were the accepted 
things. 

History of Regulation. 

During the period of the decline of the 
Roman Empire, history records two price 
edicts of the years 285 and 301, fixing the 
price of from 700 to 800 different articles 
upon the basis of their estimated cost of 
production. The medieval guild societies 
in England likewise struggled to maintain 
fair prices for standard quality products. 

With the development of society, a 
change came in the type of regulation and 
in the regulatory bodies, but fundamental- 
ly there was little change in the public 
attitude towards business. Guild, town, 
and manor authority was displaced by the 
authority of the common law courts of 


England. The government encouraged the 
growth of business by special grants, but 
still the idea that business was subject to 
the control of the state predominated and 
in many cases the state did fix the prices 
and determined the policies to be followed 
by such businesses. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries, 
however, changing economic and _ political 
conditions brought a change in the eco- 
nomic and political philosophy of English- 
speaking pecples. Monopoly grants were 
no longer supported by the state. Less 
and less social control of business appeared 
desirable and, by the latter part of the 
18th century, the ideals of liberty and free- 
dom from governmental restraints in eco- 
nomic and social life were well established. 

Further development in our economic 
and social affairs, however, brought about 
new conditions which caused us to ques- 
tion the doctrine of individualism and 
laissez-faire. 

The latter part of the 19th century 
found the people again struggling to regu- 
late the prices and control the policies of 
certain corporations. As corporations in- 


creased in size, the regulatory problems 
became more complex and the political 
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authority having jurisdiction increased in 
size. In the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury most of the utilities could be properly 
regulated by the town in which they were 
located. 

Now regulation in many cases is a na- 
tional proposition. New industries are be- 
ing added to the list of those classified as 
public utilities. Old ones are being dropped. 
On the whole, however, it appears that the 
number of public service industries is 
growing and our economic system is faced 
with the necessity of controlling the activi- 
ties of a rather large group of businesses. 

If this extension of control is to result 
in a social gain and materially benefit so- 
ciety, we must prepare for this contingency 
by carefully working out a regulatory pro- 
gram which promises to achieve the ends 
desired. 

Economic Characteristics of Utilities. 

As pointed out thus far in this presenta- 
tion, the idea of public utilities—regulated 
industry—is a fixed idea with an ever- 
changing content. It may embrace all, a 
large part, or none of the businesses of 
the country, depending upon the economic 
and social conditions prevailing at the par- 
ticular period under consideration. 

From an economic point of view, the 
concept of a public utility is made up ot 
two ideas: the idea of necessity and the 
idea of monopoly. Both must be present 
before an industry becomes a public utility ; 
neither alone will suffice. When both aie 
present, there exists a high degree of pub- 
lic interest in the activities of these con- 
cerns, and regulation develops to protect 
the public against the possibility of acts 
on the part of such corporations which 
may be contrary to the public interest. 

What constitutes a necessity will, of 
course, depend upon the development of 
our economic system. Most of the neces- 
sities of today, as supplied by the leading 
public service industries, were the luxuries 
of our fathers. 

At any particular time, however, the 
idea of what constitutes 4 luxury and what 
constitutes a necessity is fairly well estab- 
lished—although we must remember that 
the evolution from luxury to necessity is 
gradual and older heads tend to control 
changes which require interpretation by 
our legal institutions. 

The idea of monopoly is not as well 
understood as that of necessity. There 
are three perfectly good definitions of 
monopoly with various shades of inter- 
pretation, and our decision on regulatory 
policy depends upon which of the three is 
chosen. 





A monopoly may be taken as a business 
which controls all of the supply of a par- 
ticulay good or service (there may be 
others which satisfy the same want); as a 
business which controls all the goods or 
services which satisfy a particular desire; 
or as a business which controls a sufficient 
amount of any good or service to mate- 
tially influence its use or price or both. 
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Economically speaking, the last defini- 
tion appears to be the one upon which to 
found our public utility concept. In the 
past, however, the first—the control of all 
of a particular good or service—has often 
applied. 

This test was not used, however, when- 
ever an effective substitute for the par- 
ticular good or service existed, but in cer- 
tain cases the subsequent development of a 
substitute product did not relieve the regu- 
lated industries of the special 
placed upon them. 

A monopoly may develop in any particu- 
lar field from a variety of causes. In the 
public utility field they grow, generally, 


burdens 








Telephone Business Most Intimate 
in Relation to Its Users. 

The telephone business is perhaps the 
most intimate in relation to its users of 
any of the large industries or services. 
It is made up of the thousands of sep- 
arate contacts. Every call is made to 
order. It is an essential part of the serv- 
ice that connections be made in the 
shortest possible time. 

In such a service there are infinite 
possibilities of irritation. We know this 
to be true and we study constantly to 
devise methods to make the service 
more and more nearly perfect.—F. O. 
Hale, President, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., before Mid-Day Luncheon Club 
at Springfield, Ill. 
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because of the economies to be found in 
large-scale operation. The unit costs of 
producing a given quality product to a 
large organization are lower than those 
of a small one. These economies may 
result from the natural operation of eco- 
nomic forces or arise out of the burdens 
imposed by regulation. 

The most efficient unit from a physical 
operating standpoint is not necessarily the 
most economical unit for rendering the 
service. Certain functional services such 
as financing, legal and engineering serv- 
ices, valuation, accounting and other spe- 
cial managerial services, influence maate- 
rially the type of organization involved. 

The organization which can purchase or 
maintain these functionalized services most 
economically usually embraces a number of 
operating units which, from a_ purely 
physical point of view, appear to be the 
most efficient organization for producing 
the service involved. 

As developed in the public utility field, 
in light of surrounding conditions, monop- 
oly production tends to represent low cost 
production; and if the monopolist’s prices 
and operating policies are kept in line with 
his cost of production and do not operate 
to increase this cost, the price to the con- 
sumer will be lower than that which will 
prevail under competitive conditions. 

The temptation to charge rates which 
will yield the greatest net profit rather than 
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the greatest social use of the service rela- 
tive to the unit costs involved, however, is 
very great and some degree of regulation 
is usually necessary to keep the monopo- 
list’s prices reasonably close to his low costs 
of production. For this purpose every 
state except one, and the national govern- 
ment have established commissions em- 
powered to regulate certain specified in- 
dustries. 

State regulation embraces, usually, all 
industries commonly considered to be public 
service industries. Federal regulation con- 
siders only railways, pipe lines and _ tele- 
phone service, although certain signs on 
the horizon indicate that the federal inter- 
est will soon extend to other fields. As 
industries develop the regulating machinery 
must be adjusted to meet the needs of 
society. 

The problems of maintaining the proper 
adjustment of human relations of an eco- 
nomic character are complex and must be 
approached in a scientific manner. The 
public must look to the future and adopt 
a regulatory program which promises to 
provide the good or service supplied by 
the public utilities at the lowest cost. 

Fundamentally, there are two essential 
steps in developing a regulatory program: 
The first is the determination of the ends 
to be attained; the second is the establish- 
ment of a policy which will operate to 
attain these ends. 

Ends to Be Attained. 

In the field of public service regulation 
today, we find the public still disputing the 
ends to be accomplished. It is true, of 
course, that we are in rough agreement on 
the proposition that rates should be as low 
as possible, that the utility should be re- 
quired to maintain a high standard of serv- 
ice, and that all who request service should 
be supplied without unreasonable discrimi- 
nation, but these points do not mean a 
great deal. 

Rates are relative to the period of time 
involved, the obligations placed on the 
industry and the character of the service 
rendered. High rates in the present may 
make possible low rates in the future in- 
evitable. Low rates in the present may 
make high rates in the future inevitable. 
It all depends upon the effect of public 
utility rates on the economic conditions 
surrounding and influencing the growth 
and development of the industry. 

As far as public service regulation is 
concerned, however, the problem of de- 
ciding the question of present rates vs. 
future rates is comparatively simple. The 
difficult problems come in deciding what 
should be the place of the utilities in our 
economic system, the basis for rate varia- 
tions, the level of rates necessary to in- 
sure progress in the industry, and the 
standards of service which utilities shall 
maintain. 

On these points inconsistency appears to 
be a virtue, and it makes little difference to 
the individual or group of individuals con- 
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cerned whether the ends to be achieved 
are contradictory or not, as long as they 
believe that their program promises gains 
to themselves or receives the public sup- 
port. 

In deciding the place of the utilities in 
our economic system a number of factors 
are involved. Utilities may, for example, 
be required to act as tax collectors for the 
government, paying taxes much in excess 
of those commonly levied on industry; or 
they may pay taxes comparable to those 
levied on private property generally; or 
they may be exempt from taxes, passing 
on their savings in lower rates. 

Importance of Taxation Policy. 

The policy adopted will have consider- 
able effect on the rate structure and the 
growth and development of the industry. 
High taxes are not consistent with low 
rates and the widespread use of the serv- 
ice. Exceptionally low taxes or tax ex- 
emption may be socially unwise. 

The taxing authority must reconcile the 
conflicting interests involved and make 
those adjustments which appear to place 
the utilities in their proper position rela- 
tive to their competitors and the other in- 
terests of society. 

In addition to taxes and other special 
burdens incident to regulation, the utilities 
may be subject to other costs, depending 
upon the part they are expected to play in 
the community activities. 

If the locality served expects the utility 
to contribute largely to community chests, 
chamber of commerce activities, and civic 
enterprises of all sorts; if they expect the 
utility to maintain fine premises, it is nec- 
essary for the community to allow cor- 
respondingly liberal rates to the industry. 

The public will have to decide whether 
or not the part played by these extra- 
service activities in the growth of the com- 
munity are worth their cost. 

Distribution of Burden of Costs. 

Respecting the rate structure, there is 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
how the burden of costs should be dis- 
tributed between localities and among va- 
rious classes of users. Should utility rates 
be uniform for the city, the county, the 
state, or the nation, or should they vary 
with the distance from the power plants, 
the gas wells, the exchange, or the source 
of supply generally? 

In the telephone business, this problem 
is appreciated every time a company has 
to decide what area it will blanket with 
the monthly rate charged its subscribers. 

The general policy which utilities and 
other large-scale business are inclined to 
follow in respect to this problem is not 
ordinarily in accord with the ideas of cus- 
tomers who feel that their nearness to the 
source of supply should give them a dif- 
ferential advantage. 

The economic forces operating to make 
the blanketing of rather large areas bene- 
ficial to all parties concerned is, as you all 
know, difficult to explain to the average 
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consumer unless he happens to live at a 
considerable distance from the source of 
supply. 


Between different classes of users pref- . 


erential rates are requested and justified 
on many grounds. Many desire to make 
the utility an agency for the redistribution 
of wealth. Others would adjust rates mere- 
ly in an attempt to secure the lowest cost 
combination with the maximum use ‘of the 
service. 

Those who would redistribute wealth 
through utility rates have considerable diffi- 
culty in deciding who should be assisted 
and who should pay the costs. Some feel 
that industries or classes which are eco- 
nomically weak should receive the most 
consideration, Others go out after votes. 

Most students of public utility rate- 
making are agreed that a classified rate 
structure results in a greater use of the 
service and a lower cost to all groups con- 
cerned; but differences in opinion exist 
even among experts as to how customers 
should be classified and what rate differ- 
entials should exist. Scientific study can 
only partially solve the problems. 

Rates and Wages. 

In arriving at a general level of rates 
calculated to bring forth the socially de- 
sired service at the lowest cost, the prob- 
lem of determining cost levels which will 
provide a stimulus to management and in- 
sure progress in the industry constitutes, 
in light of present knowledge on this sub- 
ject, almost an insurmountable obstacle in 
public service regulation. 

It is usually conceded that the utilities 
should lead in the development of new 
methods of serving the public; that highly 
skilled talent capable of bringing about 
this development should be secured. This 
effort is not obtainable without cost. Rea- 
sonable rewards for success and returns 
comparable to those offered elsewhere must 
prevail. 

The utilities cannot compete for talent 
and maintain their place in our economic 
system unless their rates provide a return 
adequate to meet these needs. 

The management system which has been 
developing in the public utility field is now 
subject to considerable criticism. There 
are those who hold that public service 
corporations should be small-scale busi- 
nesses, offering managerial opportunities to 
a relatively large number of individuals, 
thus preventing the growth of large for- 
tunes. 

Their opponents insist that the cost to 
the consumer for management is less per 
unit of service when rendered by a large 
company and is, therefore, more desirable, 
even though the management under this 
system may accumulate great wealth. Now 
conditions, as pointed out earlier in this 
discussion, may fnake a new type of corpo- 
ration desirable. 

The American people, however, are not 
yet convinced that division of labor, spe- 


cialization and exchange result in an 
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economic gain to the community, the state 
and the nation as well as the world. They 
see money going out for goods or services 
and fail to see it coming back for other 
goods and services resulting in a benefit 
to all parties concerned. 

A productive policy which results in a 
lower unit cost of producing and distribut- 
ing a particular goods or service is not to 
be looked upon with suspicion, even when 
it involves trading with a “foreigner” or 
a so-called “away-from-home” owner or 
operator. ‘ 

Our make-work theories (oh, yes! busi- 
ness men have theories just as wild if not 
wilder than those held by economists) of 
prosperity cost us a great deal in produc- 
tive effort or reduced standards of living. 
Still we continue our attempts to discour- 
age trade and commerce which would take 
advantage ot the most economical means 
of production. 

Society seems to forget that a high stand- 
ard of living depends upon the total 
amount of goods and service available for 
human enjoyment. This stock is at a 
maximum relative to the efforts involved 
in production when each specializes and 
produces those things in which he is most 
efficient and exchanges for the products 
of others. 

General prosperity depends on securing 
the maximum output of things in general 
under conditions of lowest unit costs of 
production, and distributing these things 
on the basis of their relative cost of pro- 
duction. 

Standards of Service. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
large-scale or monopoly production is 
always, or even usually, the most efficient, 
but if this system develops out of the 
free play of economic forces the presump- 
tion is that it is the most desirable organ- 
ization for producing the particular good 
or service involved. 

Another potent factor influencing the 
cost of the service as well as its value to 
the consumer is the standard of service 
which the utility must maintain. The type 
of service expected varies between locali- 
ties and consumers. Some want the best 
service possible. Others are satisfied with 
less. 

Varying standards of service for dif- 
ferent users depending on their tastes and 
ability to pay, are often, as in the telephone 
business technologically impossible. It 1s 
also generally considered un-American. The 
standard of service which all must buy, 
therefore, tends to be set rather high, since 
the most powerful citizens are those who 
demand the better service. This standard 
sets the cost levels which all must main- 
tain. 

Thus, we find the public which in its 
own interests has deemed public utility 
regulation to be highly esssential, must 
still decide just what they expect regula- 
tion to accomplish. 

(Please turn to page 39.) 
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“It’s Time to Talk Turkey,” Said Watt 


Story of Telephone Man's Steady Climb to Success—His Sorrows Make 
Joy More Complete When His Son Also Overcomes Obstacles and ‘‘Proves 
In’’—Happiness Is Reward for Doing One's Work Well Despite Discouragement 


Tall, erect, and handsome would have 
been the description of Jeffrey C. Harrison 
20 years ago. Today, it would still be 
handsome, but stooped and careworn. He 
is a general superintendent of plant now, 
but his suffering has been disproportionate 
even to his accomplishment. 

Jeff had stayed at the office late this 
cloudy November day, but so preoccupied 
had he been with weighty problems that 
not until he rang for Miss Kerry did it 
dawn on him that he was alone in the 
silent, unresponsive building. And not until 
he had torn a page from his desk calendar 
did he realize that—tomorrow was Thanks- 
giving Day. 

“Thanksgiving,” he mused, half-aloud, 
“so tomorrow is Thanksgiving. What have 
| to give thanks for?” 

Sut he did not answer his own question. 
Rather it was the significance of the eve- 
ning that commanded his attention. He 
remembered now: all of his employes were 
having a banquet in the clubrooms. The 
sales teams had been granted a two-day 
holiday that they might get into the city 
that evening in time for the banquet and 
dance which was being given by the cen- 
This would 
give them Thanksgiving Day to rest up 
before the big sales conference which was 
slated for the day following. He was 
supposed to be at the banquet himself. 

3ut Jeff had work to do—a system-wide 
review of force retention. It was nearly 
8 o’clock before he finished, leaned back 
in his swivel chair, and tapped his teeth 
with a pencil. Presently, he became aware 
of the picture on the wall.. He had been 
looking at it for several minutes but had 
not seen it. He almost 


tral office men’s association. 


smiled as he 
thought of those three old pioneers, pals 
of his for 20 years. 

Persistently, his reminiscent mind went 
back to those hectic days of yesteryear. 
His face clouded, causing deep furrows to 
grow deeper. It was the tragedy of his 
wife’s life that had hastened gray-fringed 
temples and brought lines of poignant 
grief. They had been so happy and hope- 
ful when his little son had arrived—on 
‘hanksgiving morning—then hurled into 
the limbo of remorse by that bungling doc- 
tors mistake and untimeliness. 

ile could see her now. She seemed even 
more beautiful although confined to her 
bed, he thought. Then she quit her bed 
and the curtains were drawn. The house 
lay gloomy and silent. Another Thanks- 
gi\ing Day! What travesty! 

‘he memory of those bitter days still 





By Elmer Everetts 


plagued him, with all of their somber- 
toned details: The sepulchral-looking un- 
dertaker in his black clothes, gliding about 
like a buzzard in the dawn; and the heart- 
rending scene at the grave, with the dole- 
ful service of “dust to dust and back to 
dust again.”’ 

Fortunately, promotion in his work had 
followed soon, and in their new location 
both father and devoted son had _ been 
happy.. The days that followed with his 
wonderful son, “Watt,” had been happy 
ones. At the thought of this sobriquet, a 
slight trace of a smile appeared. The little 








Trouble as a Developer. 

Every trouble is an opportunity to win 
the grace of strength. A trouble is a 
moral and spiritual task. It is something 
which is hard to do. 

Strength is increased by encounter 
with the difficult. Every day we are 
blessed with new opportunities for the 
development of strength of soul.—George 
Hodges. 








fellow had once delighted the men of Jeff's 
line crew with a recital of James Watt's 
“Simple Electrical Experiments.” 
the nickname, “Watt.” 

Jeff had selected the university for Watt, 
advised him on his courses, his fraternity— 
everything. His pals had dissented strong- 
ly on the fraternity idea. Even Mack, the 
silent member of the trio, had boldly and 
pointedly reminded Jeff what had happened 
to his nephew. 

“The lure of John Barleycorn lurks in 
every corner of a fraternity there,” he had 
declared vehemently. 

How right his pals had been, and how 
blind he must have been. True, he had 
made a brilliant young engineer of Watt. 
Working almost furiously to keep apace 
with the boy, he had become too absorbed 
in his own rapidly-changing activities. 

He remembered when his three old pals, 
Jack, Mack and Judd, had come to him 
that fateful Thanksgiving morning five 
years ago with blanched faces and trem- 
bling hands, and haltingly declared: 

“Some of the boys threw a party last 
night to celebrate his birthday. There was 
plenty to drink, and, well—Watt got crazy 
drunk, and shot Tim Reardon!” 

How well he remembered his hatless 
dash to the district attorney’s office, and 
the grueling days of the trial that followed. 
The best legal talent that money and a 
deserving case could obtain had _ finally 
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Hence 


freed Watt of all but the memory of the 
aspersion he had cast on his father’s good 
name. 

But Jeff had not seen Watt since the 
trial. He did not know where he was; 
but he still loved him, and he always would. 
He was still proud of him, and—— 

The sharp command of the telephone 
bell suddenly brought Jeff back to the 
present. 

“I just knew you would be at the office 
tonight. I’m coming right over to help 
you,” said a feminine voice when he an- 
swered the call. 

But Jeff assured the girl that he had 
just about finished his work. As he re- 
placed the receiver, he again suffered a 
pang of remorse. Mildred Kerry should 
have been his daughter-in-law by this time. 
And what a girl! Jeff seemed so strange- 
ly reminiscent today. 

A sharp rap on his outer office door 
interrupted his dreaming. He _ glanced 
nervously about his own office and through 
the open door into Miss Kerry’s room. Jeff 
had been experiencing strange premoni- 
tions of late 





a sort of foreboding of 
something he had not been able to explain. 
Through the semi-opaque glass he could 
see a heavy-set, rough-looking fellow with 
two similar-looking companions. His tor- 
tured mind conjured up danger outside of 
that door. 

“Come in,” he called, thrusting his hand 
into his desk drawer. In an instant he 
had the sheepishly-grinning Judd by one 
hand and Jack’s big paw in the other, 
while the stoic Mack brought up the 
rear. Jeff was glad now that he had not 
clutched Watt's automatic in the drawer, 
where it had lain undisturbed since the 
trial. 

“Well, Chief,” said Judd, “Milly was 
over at the employes’ club rooms a while 
ago when she telephoned you, and she sent 
us down here to bring you to the banquet.” 

“Milly says you're worrying about hav- 
ing to lay some of us off,” Mack spoke up. 

Jack, being a little bolder, added: “You 
needn't worry about us, Chief. You taught 
us how to save our dimes in the past, and 
got us to buy stock and insurance and 
other things. Now we can pay you back 
a little by taking off a couple of days now 
and then.” 

There was the trace of a catch in his 
voice when Jeff replied: “You fellows run 
along and let me finish my work. I promise 
to be at the banquet all right.” 

His work finished, Jeff did not even 
stop for a bite to eat, but hurried to the 
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dance, realizing the banquet would be over. 
The prize kad just been presented to the 
winning sales team, and Watson, the team 
captain, was responding to his congratula- 
tory speech. 

Jeff stood in the rear of the crowd, with- 
in sound but not sight of the speaker. 
Watson acknowledged receipt of the prize, 
giving all the credit to his crew of “tellers 
and sellers,” continuing with: 

“To most of us Thanksgiving is more 
than just another day off, just another holi- 
day. It is a time for retrospection—for 
looking back over the successes and fail- 
ures, the things done and undone—and out 
of it all, reckoning the sum total for which 
we should be happy and thankful. 

“Almost all of us like to talk about 
turkey; but, fellow-workers, there is yet 
much to be done by us before our own 
company can be brought into the enjoy- 
ment of a safer operating margin. This 
year we will have to do more than talk 
about turkey. We'll have to talk turkey! 

“We'll have to talk turkey to ourselves 
and to one another until we realize just 
where we stand, and what particular niche 
we, as employes, fill in this great progres- 
sive and vital public service of ours. You 
will find that yours is an important niche.” 

As the animated young speaker paused 
for the applause to subside, Jeff felt a 
dainty, gloved hand creep into his. It was 
Milly. 

“Well, here you are!” she exclaimed. 
“How is the big presentation speech Judd 
arranged ?” 

3efore Jeff could reply, the speaker re- 
sumed. Stealing a glance at Jeff’s wrinkled 
brow, Milly asked in as steady a tone as 
possible, “Who is he, Mr. Harrison?” 

Jeff .replied that he could not see him, 
but that Judd had told him it was Watson, 
“But,” he 
added, “he seems to know a lot about .our 


an engineer in a new territory. 


company.” 
Then Jeff and Milly were rudely thrust 
aside by a_ stockily-built, dark-complex- 
ioned young man, who was rapidly elbow- 
ing his way toward the speaker’s platform. 
“It’s Blackie Reardon!” Milly exclaimed. 
“You remember his father, Tim Reardon, 
who was killed in that party that 
“The party that Watt was mixed up in, 
live years ago,” Jeff finished. 
“He has been drinking lately,” 





Milly 
explained. “He was-at the club rooms 
when I sent the boys over to tell you to 
come here. I thought he went with them. 
He followed them out. 
watching him lately, too.” 

Again the applause arose and subsided. 
Before the speaker could resume, Blackie, 
brandishing an automatic pistol, leaped to 
the platform, yelling: “So tomorrow is 
Thanksgiving Day—and time to talk tur- 
key. Well, listen to me. I’m here to talk 
turkey. I'll tell you about a Thanksgiving 
Day five years ago——” 

“Just a minute, Blackie,” Watson inter- 
rupted, stepping toward the 


Judd has been 


swaying, 
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Questions to Ask Oneself. 

The courses of instruction offered in 
the University of Hard Knocks are of- 
ten painful. The real point is not 
whether we have suffered, but whether 
we have learned anything. 

Tribulations are not always the worst 
things that can come to us. Consider the 
meaning of that word; its derivation. The 
“tribula” was the Latin flail. The “trib- 
ulation” was a beating process, persistent 
and severe, but only by such a method 
could the worthless chaff be separated 
and the wheat made available for use. 

So we may, with profit, apply this con- 
structive thought to our recent experi- 
ences. Ask yourself not ““What have I 
suffered,” but “What have I learned?” 
—Charles M. Newcomb before the Ex- 
ecutives’ Club of Chicago. 








bleary-eyed fellow, “I’m about to tell them 
all about that myself.” 

“Keep away from me!” the gin-crazed 
youth screamed. “You killed my father, 
and by ——— I'll kill you!” 

A shot rang out. Women shrieked and 
children cried. Men shoved and cursed. 
Milly clutched for Jeff’s arm, but he was 
gone. Then Judd sped past her, bowling 
others over in his hurry. 

“Get a doctor! Call the cops!” 

Pandemonium reigned. 

“Friends and fellow-workers,” said a 
clear-cut, appealing voice, “be calm. There 
is no cause for alarm. The boy isn’t hurt.” 

“It’s the big chief! It’s Jeff, the boy’s 
father. Boy, what a leap he made to that 
platform. And did you see the pass he 
made at Blackie!” came from the now 
murmuring crowd. 

Again Jeff spoke: “Watson, or as most 
of you know by now, my son Watt, has 
been taken to my office. The bullet merely 
grazed him. I must hurry to him.” 

The crowd cheered lustily as the chief 
took his place at Milly’s side in a taxi she 
had summoned. 

At the office the company doctor held 
up Watt’s watch charm, the gold medal 
sales award, and said: “This and your 
striking Blackie’s arm saved your son.” 

“Blackie got away from me, Chief,” 
Judd explained, as Mack and Jack nodded 
corroboration. 

“He followed us to your office a while 
ago,” said Jack, “and after you left he 
came in and took Watt’s automatic from 
your drawer.” 

“The cops will pick him up quickly,” 
Mack assured Jeff. 

“I don’t want the cops to pick him up,” 
said a voice, as the door from Milly’s 
office opened and Watt stepped into the 
room. “He was liquored-up today, just 
as I was the night I accidentally shot his 


father. He got the idea in his feverish 
brain that I had deliberately shot his 
father. Tonight he returned the compli- 
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ment by shooting me with the same gun 
that ended poor Tim’s career.” 

“You’re right, son,” said Jeff. “We've 
neglected Blackie, I fear. Here, you three 
fellows, shake hands with Watt and then 
go out and round up Blackie. Put him to 
bed, and bring him to my office Friday 
morning. We'll make a man of Tim’s boy 
—not a criminal!” 

The three old-timers grinned as the 
offered their work-lined palms to Watt. 

“You and Milly had better welcome him 
yourselves, hadn’t you, Chief? We've al- 
ready beaten you to it.” And with that 
they made a hasty exit. 

“It was Judd and his pals that planned 
this prize for high sales scores,” said Watt, 
grasping his father’s extended hand. “They 
have been searching diligently for me ever 
since I disappeared. When they found me 
working for the company and with a good 
sales record, they arranged to have me 
brought in for the banquet.” 

Glancing at his wrist watch, Jeff noted 
that it was three minutes past midnight. 
“Why, it’s Thanksgiving morning,’ he 
said, turning toward Watt, “and your 
birthday, too, son. What a happy Thanks- 
giving! This truly is the happiest day of 
my life.” 

“Ours, too,” said Watt, bolting after 
Milly, who kad slipped silently to the door. 

“Milly,” he said, “our wedding day was 
just ten days off when I left. How long 
will it be now?” 

“Just ten days,” she said, smiling through 
her tears. 

“And in the words of a speaker I heard 
tonight, or, pardon me, last night, it’s 
morning now,” said Jeff with a smile, “it’s 
time to talk turkey !” 

It was a real Thanksgiving dinner! 





Overseas Telephone Reaches 
Sumatra in Dutch East Indies. 
Another island of the Dutch East Indies 

came within reach of American telephone 

users Thursday, November 12, with the 
extension of the American Telephone & 

Telegraph Co.’s overseas telephone serv- 

ice to the island of Sumatra. 

As in the case of Java, to which service 
was opened last April, the circuit will be in 
operation during the business day. The 
charge for a call between New York and 
any point in Sumatra is $49.50 for the first 
three minutes and $16.50 for each addition- 
al minute. 

Three radio circuits, linked by wires, 
are required to establish the telephone con- 
nection between: the United States and 
Sumatra. Calls to the island travel over 
the regular transatlantic radio telephone 
circuits to London, thence by wire to Am- 
sterdam or Berlin and from there by radio 
to Bandoeng in Java. Another short wave 
radio telephone circuit links Bandoeng with 
Medan in Sumatra. 

The service connects all telephones of 
the island with the United States, Cana:ia, 
Cuba and Mexico. 
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Missouri Holds Its Annual Convention 


Preparation for Employe Sales Campaigns, Methods Followed and Results of 
Such Campaigns Discussed at Annual Meeting of Missouri Telephone Associa- 
tion—Conferences for Operators and Plant Men Interesting and Educational 


The annual convention of the Missouri 
Telephone Association was a most inter- 
esting and profitable meeting for the va- 
rious companies in the state. It was held 
at Hotel President, Kansas City, Novem- 
ber 11 and 12, there being some 250 tele- 
phone people registered. All expressed 
themselves much pleased with the various 
numbers on the program and took away 
with them ideas for increasing their com- 
panies’ revenues and improving the service. 

A varied program was provided for the 
two days of the convention. 
session on the afternoon of the first day 
was given over to the discussion of sales 


The general 


methods. The morning of the second day 
was taken up with an operators’ school and 
conference, and a linemen and troublemen’s 
conference. Both of these conferences were 
well attended and keen interest was taken 
in the various discussions presented. 

In the afternoon of the second day a 
business 


which time 


and the 


was held at 
reports 


session 
the general were given 
‘officers elected. 

The election of officers on Thursday af- 
ternoon resulted in the reelection of all 
oficers with the exception of F. M. Browne, 
second vice-president. In his place W. R. 
Journey, Citizens Telephone Co., Higgins- 
ville, was chosen. 

The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Houck McHenry, of Jefferson City; 
irst vice-president, A. M. 
Richards; second vice-president, W. R. 


Benedict, of 


Journey, of Higginsville; third vice-presi- 
dent, G. W. Schweer, of Clinton; 
vice-president, W. E. 
secretary-treasurer, R. W. 
Jefferson City. 

The executive committee is composed of 
C. A. Ulfers, of Kansas City; S. D. 
Thompson, of Cameron; Ranford Dunlap, 
of Kansas City; S. T. Neill, of Clinton; 
C. W. Boutin, of Cape Girardeau; E. F. 
Carter, of Columbia; H. C. Todd, of Mary- 
ville; F. M. Browne, of Clarence, and C. A, 
Vedder, of St. Louis. 

Two new members were elected to the 
executive committee: Ranford Dunlap suc- 
ceeding V. E. Chaney, and F. M. Browne, 
of Clarence, succeeding M. L. Golladay, of 
Holden. 

The first session of the convention was 
called to order by President Houck Mc- 
Henry, of Jefferson City, at 1:45 p. m. on 
Wednesday, November 11. Following in- 
Vocation by Rev. C. D. Wardlaw of the 
Northeast Presbyterian church, Kansas 


fourth 
Carlson, of Rolla; 
Hedrick, of 


City, F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, presi- 
Independent 


dent of the United States 





By Stanley R. Edwards 


Telephone Association, was presented by 
President McHenry as chairman of the 
“Selling Service” conference. 
Mr. MacKinnon referred to 
Day, 1918, in Washington, 
scribed the celebration there. While 
Armistice Day marked the end of the 
war, the country did not go on a peace- 
time basis immediately. 


Armistice 
D. C., and de- 


It took some time 

















President Houck McHenry, of Jefferson 

City, Reelected Head of the Missouri Tele— 

phone Association, Has Been Active in Its 
Affairs Since Its Organization. 


and for 
people to take up the occupations inter- 
rupted by the war. 


for the army to be disbanded 
The speaker declared 
the depression is over and that we are 
now climbing up but it will take some time 
for recovery, the same as was the case 
following Armistice Day in 1918. 

The telephone companies are the leaders 
in the movement in climbing out of the de- 
Why should not the telephone 
companies be the 
asked. 

Maintaining Prestige of Companies. 

In discussing the answer to this question, 
Mr. MacKinnon referred to the railroads 
and declared that their real problem is that 
the habits of the people have changed rela- 
tive to transportation. Hee stated that there 
are 3,000,000 trucks in service hauling 
freight over the roads of the United States. 
The railroads claimed that if these trucks 
were put on the same basis as themselves 
business would go back to the railroads. 

Analyzing the freight carried by motor 
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pression. 


leaders? the speaker 


trucks, the speaker stated that 2'4 millions 
of the trucks are owned by business con- 
cerns which use them for transporting their 
own goods. And of the remaining half- 
million trucks, only 150,000 are offering 
their service to haul freight as do the rail- 
In other words, out of the 3,000,000 
trucks in the country, only 150,000 are com- 
peting with the railroads for business. 
The railroads are trying to operate trucks 
themselves, but the speaker expressed doubt 
that they will be able to get back much of 
The 


continual 


roads. 


the business which they have lost. 
railroad problem centers on a 


growth of long distance freight as the 
country grows and also some local hauling. 
The railroads are in a position to economize 
extent but, fundamentally, they 
must meet the situation of long hauls and 
the competition of motor 
short hauls. 

The eating habits of 
changed, the speaker stated. If the peopl 
had continued to eat as they did 10 years 


to some 
trucks on the 


the people have 


ago, there would be no wheat surplus now. 
There are no more potatoes consumed now 
than 10 years ago, but the public is con 
suming 150 per cent more of other things 
than it did 10 years ago. So someone has 
benefited. 

The ice box is being supplanted by elec 
tric or gas refrigeration and the ice-box 
fact, 
most industries have been affected in some 


manufacturers have a problem. In 


way by changes in habits. 

Use of the telephone has been constantly 
increasing and there seems to be nothing 
in the future that will with its 
“If we do not raaintain the idea 


interfere 
growth. 
of the value of telephone service in the 
minds of the public,” stated Mr. MacKin 
non, “it is our own fault. There is not a 
man who can afford to do without a tele 
phone in his home, and you know it.” 
Sales campaigns of various Independent 
telephone companies 
closely by the association as to results. “The 
net result,” said Mr. MacKinnon, “is this 


have been watched 


It you go at it energetically and intelligent 
ly, you can maintain not only your subscriber 
list but increase it. 
these campaigns stick. They are more likely 
to retain their telephones than the ones who 
took them four or five years ago over the 
counter. this 
subscribers have been due only to natural 
causes such as removals from the city and 
deaths. The net result in revenue has been 
an increase of 6 per cent.” 


Subscribers obtained in 


The losses from group of 


“The telephone business stands in a most 


enviable position. If there is a company 





This Year’s Meeting Was Held in Kansas City at Hotel President 


on November 11 and 12 and the Banquet Was Enjoyed by Some 350 Telephone People and Their Friends. 





The Annual Banquet and Entertainment !s Always a Feature of the Convention of the Missouri Telephone Association. 
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that is not maintaining 
its position, it is its 
own fault,” the speaker 
declared. He ad- 
vocated that com- 
panies talk about the 
value of service and 
not the cost. As an 
illustration he cited the 
selling of advertising. 
The salesman talks of 
the value of advertis- 
ing, not of the high 
cost and 
the getting out of the 
paper. 

“In the telephone 
business,” said he, “we 
have been very delin- 
quent in not advocat- 


of printing 


ing and advertising 
telephone _ service 
value.” 


Reference was made 
to the address of J. C. 
Crowley, secre tary- 
treasurer, Minnesota 
Telephone Association, 
at the recent meeting 
of the state association 
executives in Chicago 
during the - national 
convention. of the In- 
dependent industry. 

It was found that 27 
per cent of the Min- 
nesota companies had 
been spending  one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of 
their gross income for 
advertising and _ the 
balance had not spent 
a cent. They are hav- 
ing trouble with sub- 
scribers over rates and 
are not spending a cent 
to tell of the value of 
the service. 

The Minnesota asso- 
ciation impressed upon 
its member companies 
that every opportunity 
should be taken to ad- 
vertise telephone serv- 
ice. One manager 
notified the secretary’s 


office that a farm- 
house several miles 
from town had been 


destroyed by fire. He 
was told to have a 
photograph taken im- 
mediately of the ruins. 

A cut was made and 
in that week’s issue of 
the local newspaper 
an advertisement 
published showing the 
burned farmhouse and 
stating that had tele- 
phone service been in 


was 
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the house, the people could easily haye 
called help that would have saved it. 

In another case a farmhouse nine miles 
out in the country reported a fire at 3 
Due to the quick 
work of the operator in summoning the 
town fire department and nearby neighbors, 
the house was saved. Advantage was taken 
of this to publish a suitable advertisement 
together with pictures of the saved farm- 
house. 

Statistics show that the Bell System will 
have a total loss of about 200,000 telephones 
this year. This is less than 1% per cent 
of those in service at the beginning of the 
year and compared with any other business 
the loss is small. The toll business has 
fallen off about 5 per cent. Business is 
picking up now and the end of the year will 
show not over 1 per cent loss of stations 
and not over 3 per cent for the long dis- 
tance business. 


c’clock in the morning. 


In some cities practically no loss has been 
experienced outside of toll. Until bank 
failures reached the smaller towns in IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Michigan, these places 
were filled up with people, due to factories 
closing and wage-earners back 
home to small towns. 

The speaker stated that during the past 
summer he had driven through town after 
town and noted no vacant houses. Only 
in towns in which there have been bank 
failures is a slowing up shown. 


moving 


The chairman referred to the importance 


of the plant facilities being in good con- 

dition and then called upon A. L. Stader- 

mann, Terre Ind., chief engineer, 
Citizens Independent Telephone Co. 
Good Service Sells Service. 

In his talk, entitled “Good Service Sells 

Mr. Stadermann considered the 

coordination of the commercial and _ plant 


Haute, 


Service,” 
programs. The purpose of any commer- 
cial program, he brought out, is to improve 
the financial condition of the company. 

In order to accomplish this, it is im- 
portant to know just what business should 
be striven for, as there are always certain 
unprofitable branches. The rate structure 
of the company, for this reason, is impor- 
tant. 
instance, of the small companies to make 
the difference between the individual serv- 
ice and the party-line service too great. 
This really puts the party-line service im 
an unprofitable class, and encouragement 
ot it naturally results in financial difficulties. 

Under the usual conditions of rate struc- 
tures, rural service is the least desirable. 
it is well known that the busi- 
and the higher class residence 
carry the lower 
“After all,” said Mr. 
Stadermann, “the subscriber agrees to the 
amount he pays only according to his serv- 
ice value and not according to the cost 
which he causes.” 

The speaker declared that today the most 
important problem of the average or smaller 


1g 


telephone company is that of furnishing 


It is a very common mistake, for 


However, 
ness rates 
rates 


are expected to 


grades of service. 
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rural service at a remunerative rate and 
yet not a prohibitive rate which would re- 


sult in loss of subscribers. So long as the 
rural population, being 30 per cent of the 
national population, receives only 10 per 
cent of the national income, it is expected 
that the problem will be with us. The 
rural commercial problems of the future 
were briefly discussed before the plant de- 
partment side of the problem was taken up. 

The first effort in the coordination of 
the plant and commercial divisions should 
be to sell service in territories where there 
are idle facilities. The many uses to which 
maps may be put, in working out this idea, 
were then disclosed. 

The speaker explained how maps might 
be prepared so that a glance would show 
just what development exists and would 
indicate what rural prospects might be ob- 
tained which would not require expensive 
additions to plant. Other types of records 
were also discussed. The value of good 
judgment in making expenditures for new 
construction was pointed out. 

It must be remembered that good public 
relations must exist for some time preced- 
ing a commercial campaign or else the 
prospective subscriber 
former poor service. 


may remember 
One method of main- 
taining good service is to use troublemen 
for inspectors to patrol the telephone plant 
during spare time. 
reduction of 


This will result in the 
future Likewise, 
clearing cases of trouble quickly will help 
to keep pleasing public relations. 

In conclusion, the speaker pointed out 
that in addition to former construction and 
maintenance the plant department can as- 
sist the commercial program by personal 
efforts. “No one,” he said, “is better quali- 
fied to know of prospects than the plant 
employe who comes in contact 
public.” 


trouble. 


with the 


Employes’ Selling Plan. 

H. M. Cox, Kansas City, Mo., commer- 
cial engineer, Telephone Bond & Share Co., 
was then introduced by Chairman MacKin- 
non to discuss the employes’ selling service 
plan and the products sold. 

Mr. Cox mentioned how changing con- 
ditions necessitate changes in policies. The 
value of local newspaper advertising at this 
time, and the pointing out to people of the 
many conveniences and values of telephone 
service is important. 

Training of employes so that they will 
not overlook opportunities to emphasize the 
value to the public of the telephone should 
be adopted. The futility of changing rates 
at this time in attempts to increase com- 
panies’ income was also mentioned. “The 
one big job,” said Mr. Cox, “the telephone 
companies have before them at all times is 
the continued education of the public and 
its subscribers as to the value of telephone 
Service,” 

Mr. Cox then compared rural develop- 
ment with that in the cities. The willing- 


Ness of city subscribers to pay higher rates 
than rural communities 


were willing to 
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pay or could‘ afford to pay, has probably 
resulted in the concentration of develop- 
ment in the cities. However, it is not the 
farmer’s fault that he has not been edu- 
cated as to what he should pay for tele- 
phone service. 

Ways of improving rural service and 
thereby increasing income were then dis- 
cussed. As one means of attaining this 
result, the speaker went into detail regard- 
ing the possibilities of the automatic ex- 
change. Plans to be used in changing old 
rural equipment over to an automatic basis 
were then suggested. 

It was pointed out how a mixture of al! 
known types and kinds of service that can 

















R. W. Hedrick, Reelected Secretary of the 
Missouri Telephone Association, Reported 
the Organization in Excellent Condition. 


be rendered through a combination of S. A. 
M. X. and C. A. X. without materially in- 
creasing the cost of equipment or opera- 
tion could result in improved service and 
increased revenue. The zoning system and 
the changing from grounded to metallic 
lines were also discussed. 

Analysis of the development in each ex- 
change showing the relation that exists 
between the population and development by 
classes of service will often indicate where 
sales effort directed. Sales 
efforts should not be exerted to extend 
areas at this time. 


should be 


They should, however, 
be directed to more thoroughly serve the 
already developed areas. In rural areas, 
especially, sales efforts should be coordi- 
nated with rebuilding programs. 

It has been Mr. Cox’ experience that the 
introduction and establishment of a higher 
grade of telephone service not only im- 
proves the service but it increases the con- 
station loads and the companies’ 
revenues. New should be dis- 
covered and introduced in order to increase 
the value of the service to subscribers, 

As a result of the study of sales methods 


nected 
services 
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used by his company, Mr. Cox believes that 
“telephone companies should be constantly 
selling their rates and service if they hope, 
at all times, to have a satisfied list of sub- 
scribers.” Companies can, of course, in- 
crease the number of telephones by means 
of campaigns, but the speaker voiced the 
opinion that “campaigns should be used as 
a tinal wind-up to a steady siege of selling 
by the employes.” 
Results of Recent Campaign. 

Stating that the speakers thus far had 
MacKin- 
non called upon Foster McHenry, Jeffer- 


been talking in generalties, Mr. 


son City, secretary, Capital City Telephone 
Co., to talk of a particular case. Speaking 
on the subject, “Results of a Recent Sales 
Campaign,” Mr. McHenry declared, “our 
business requires the same tvpe of intelli 
gent, aggressive leadership as any other 
business if it is to continue to be successful 
“During the past four or five years,” he 
said, “we have been going along under the 
delusion that the telephone is a necessity 
and not a luxury. We now realize that it 
is a necessity only to those who are sold 
on the idea that it is essential. So we 
have changed the character of our advertis- 
ing from the institutional type to presenting 
the many arguments that the telephone is 
a necessity for every home and business 
“We are endeavoring to retain our old 
In the 
past two years practically all of the large 


subscribers and attract new ones. 


companies have put on sales campaigns and 
developed them.” 

Three methods of carrying on sales cam 
paigns were given by the speaker as: 

1. Sales promotion department. 

2. Sales promotion department with em- 
ploye participation. 

3. Periodic employe campaigns. 

The first two methods were. briefly com- 
mented upon, after which consideration was 
given to the third method—the periodic em- 
ploye campaign—as the simplest method, 
and undoubtedly the basis upon which the 
other methods have been founded. 

“The American people,” said Mr. Mc- 
Henry, “have been educated to drives of 
all kinds—Red 
tuberculosis, 


chest, 
Then 


courtes) 


Cross, community 


industrial funds, ete. 


we have fire prevention week, 
week, clean-up week, constitutional week, 
and others. Hence it is a good plan to take 
advantage of this psychological attitude oi 
the public.” 

Stating that many companies are prob 
ably anticipating or contemplating employe 
campaigns, but feel they should be more 
informed on the subject before they start, 
Mr. McHenry told of a recent campaign 
of his company which indicates how little 
actual preparation is needed. 

The Capital City company serves Jeffer 
son City, having a population of about 
21,500. One 
nearly 5,400 company-owned stations. [or 


exchange is operated with 
many years the company enjoyed a sub- 
stantial growth and in 1930 moved into a 
new building with new central office equip 
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ment after rebuilding a great deal of its 
outside plant. 

During that year the company gained 311 
stations, or 6.5 per cent. For the first 
months of 1931 the gain was 99 
stations, and under the general business 
conditions this considered as 
satisfactory. 

But by the latter part of August a net 
loss of 20 shown anid the 
company officials decided to do something 
about it. The heads of the departments 
were called in conference and it was de- 


seven 


was fairly 


stations was 


cided to put on a sales campaign in Sep- 
tember. 

The modest quota of 100 stations was 
selected, and in order to make the drive 
more interesting, the three departments— 
maintenance, traffic and commercial—were 


to constitute three teams. Quotas were as- 
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quota by 143.8 per cent. The upgrading 
of service, including change from wall to 
desk and hand sets, extension bells, buzzers, 
listing charges, etc., resulted in an increase 
of annual revenue of $1,184.80, or 16.9 per 
cent of the total: increase. 

The cost of the campaign was not high, 
compensation to employes being on the 
There was no 
additional advertising or additional print- 
ing of forms. The banquet cost $83.60 and 
there was paid to employes $181.86, a total 
of $265.46. This figures 3.78 per cent of 
the gross annual revenue or 5.2 per cent of 
the net annual revenue. 

At the present time the company has 
another campaign on and up to November 
9 had gained another 79 stations. One of 
the best things derived from the campaign, 
Mr. McHenry stated, is the spirit developed 


basis of 35 cents per point. 





The Conference of Linemen and Troublemen at the Missouri Telephone Convention in 


Kansas City Last Week Was Productive of Much Practical 


Exchange of Information 


and Experiences. 


signed in proportion to the number of em- 
ployes in each department. The quota was 
either in stations or the equivalent number 
of points which brought in the same 
amount of monthly revenue. A dollar of 
monthly equivalent to 
point. 

While the campaign actually started on 
Tuesday morning, September 1, it officially 
started at a company dinner on that eve- 
ning. Practically all the organization at- 
tended this meeting, even the operators, 
extra girls having taken their places at the 
switchboard. Short talks were made by 
various members, and the enthusiasm was 
The campaign closed on Sep- 
tember 30 because it was scheduled to close 
then, but it was also necessary to stop to 
catch up with orders as tht company was 
behind on installations. 

There was a total of 536 sales made, of 
which 305 were stations, a gross increase 
of 5.9 per cent. There was a net station 
gain of 216, or 4.8 per cent. The gross 
annual revenue was $7,009 and a _ net 
revenue of over $5,100 on an annual basis. 
About 70 per cent of the employes par- 
ticipated in the drive and there were 17+ 
sales for participating employes with an 
average of approximately 9.8 per cent for 
participating employes. 

The leaders in the traffic department sold 
eight and seven stations respectively; the 
maintenance leaders sold 56 and 49 stations 
respectively, and the commercial, seven and 
six stations respectively. The station quota 
was exceeded by 200 per cent and the point 


revenue Was one 


contagious. 





by the employes. Any company, he stated, 
can put on a campaign with the means on 
hand every day. In closing he quoted: 

“Lives of hustlers oft remind us 

Success comes not by chance. 
He who wins does not have rearward 
Shiny places on his pants.” 

In closing the sales conference, Chairman 
MacKinnon urged that sales campaigns be 
put on throughout the state so that at the 
close of the year companies will show a 
gain in stations. 

President Houck McHenry then took 
charge of the meeting and announced the 
following committees : 

Nominating: J. M. Roberts, Gallatin; 
J. O. Kent, Huntsville, and Calvin Becker, 
Belton. 

Resolutions: Dr. S. T. Neil, Clinton; 
R. A. Guthrie, Kansas City, and Miss Wil- 
ma Scruggs, Harrisonburg. 

H. A. White, American Electric Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, was then given the floor 
and stated that his company had presented 
to the Kansas Telephone Association a 
banner which was awarded following each 
series of district meetings to the company 
having the largest attendance at the district 
meeting. It stayed in the possession of that 
company until won by another company at 
the close of the next series of meetings. A 
company having it three times was to be 
awarded it permanently. 

As the Southwest Telephone Co., Platt, 
Kans., had just won the banner for the 
third time, Mr. White presented it to Wal- 
ter Pedigo, general manager of the com- 
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pany, on behalf of the Kansas association. 
President McHenry extended the thanks 
of the association to Mr. MacKinnon for 
the splendid presentation of the subject of 
sales, after which the session adjourned. 
The Annual Banquet. 

The annual banquet and entertainment 
was held on Wednesday evening and was 
attended by more than 350 people. Follow- 
ing the repast the “Schnitzelbankers” of 
KMOX, St. Louis, did some wave-casting. 
This took the form of a linemen’s school, 
one of the three Schnitzelbankers being 
the school teacher and the others pupils. 

In addition to these two, representatives 
of manufacturing companies appeared in 
lineman costume of a period many years 
ago. These pupils were: Pete Winemiller 
and Joe Galligan, of the Stromberg-Carl- 
Telephone Mfg. Eddie 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.; Jack 
White, American Electric Co., Inc.; Hugh 
McIndoe, Electric, The 
many local hits and witticisms were heart- 


son ta: Sears, 


Automatic Inc. 
ily received by the appreciative audience. 

Following this part of the entertainment, 
Lawrence McDaniel, of St. Louis, gave a 
humorous address on “My Forty Years.” 
Mr. McDaniel interspersed humor with the 
relating of the many changes which have 
taken place in the last 40 years in the 
things that make for better living and com- 
fort. His talk was very well received by 
the audience. 

Plant Maintenance Conference. 

On Thursday morning a conference of 
troublemen and _ linemen held with 
J. C. White, of Clarence, plant supervisor, 
Western Telephone Corp. of Missouri, as 
chairman. There were some 50 plant main- 
tenance men present during the three-hours 
conference. Chairman White conducted the 
meeting most informally and the great 
majority of those present participated either 
in the asking of questions or the discus- 
sions. 

Following a brief introductory talk by 
Mr. White there was an informal ex- 
change of experiences as to interference 
with radio receiving sets due to ringing 
machines in the central office. As not all 
interference with radio reception is caused 
by telephone ringing equipment, it was 
suggested that when such is the case the 
complainants be given real proof that the 
trouble is not in the telephone office. 

One experience related was that of where 
the mayor of the town was invited to the 
exchange when the ringing machine was 
disconnected from the lines with no effect 
on the radio interference. It was then 
shown that the real fault lay in the elec- 
tric power wires and not the telephone 
wires. 

Following some discussion of switch- 
board maintenance, the matter of operation 
of storage batteries was discussed at con- 
siderable length. For small exchanges the 
closed type of battery with trickle charg- 
ing was advocated. Methods of splicing 
wire were discussed at considerable length, 


was 
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together with high resistance joints. It was 
agreed that in making connections in old 
wire lines, soldering the connection is the 
best remedy. 

Cable maintenance, telephone instrument 
trouble, the proper method of guying cor- 
ners were discussed in order, and some 
consideration was given to the care of the 
central office and the storeroom. 

In bringing the conference to a close, 
Chairman White called upon 
Houck McHenry who commented upon 
the appearance of the telephone office and 
the attitude displayed by front-office em- 
ployes. He declared that the use of a 
smile with an expression of appreciation of 


President 


the public coming into the telephone office 
to pay the company money were most im- 
portant for the front-office employe to em- 
phasize. 

J. A. Gustafson, of Abilene, Kans., com- 
mented upon Mr. McHenry’s remarks and 
declared that they applied to linemen as 
well as the front-office people. 

Chas. C. 
secretary of the lowa Independent Tele- 


Deering, Des Moines, lowa, 


phone Association, declared that coopera- 
tion is a wonderful power and that it gives 
results between all departments. In refer- 
ring to the front office, he told of a sign 
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force and which the night force has time 
to do, along the line of records and clerical 
work, 

Mr. Hardaway intercepting 
equipment, suggesting a combination of the 
work with that of the information operator. 


stressed 


The chief operator, it was pointed out, 
could have some of her work done by the 
line board operator and thus be released 
for other work. 

“Recent Developments in Toll Operat- 
ing” was the subject presented by P. P. 
Cheatham, Kansas City, toll traffic super- 
visor, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
and Miss Barbara Schultz, Kansas City, 
toll instruction supervisor, Southwestern 
3ell Telephone Co. Stereopticon 
illustrated many of the points brought out, 


slides 


particularly with relation to the putting 
up and taking down of connections and 
the operation of the calculagraph. 

Close attention was given to the various 
discussions during which the _ different 
points were clearly explained by the 
speakers. 

Concluding Session. 

At the concluding session of the conven- 
tion on Thursday afternoon, A. M. 
dict, of Richards, 
Treasurer R. W. Hedrick presented a brief 


3ene- 


presided. Secretary- 








among four of the eight inhabited islands 
of the Hawaiian group. 
containing 


Residents of Oahu Island, 


Honolulu, may talk by radio to inhab 
itants of the islands of Maui, Hawaii and 
Kauai. 

Company officials said the ultra high 
frequency wave bands used in the system 
were thus employed for the first time in 
the history of communication. All tele- 
phones on the four islands can use the 


system. 


Jobs of Employes Guaranteed De- 
spite Change to Dial. 

The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. will 
guarantee employment to its 14,000 regu- 
lar employes during the current unem- 
ployment crisis, it announced in making 
public a letter on November 7, sent by 
G. W. McRae, vice-president and general 
manager, to all its offices in the state. 

“Until the present period of distress due 
to unemployment has passed,” the letter 
said, “no regular employe will be laid off 
on account of lack of work.” 

Few employes have been laid off, Mr. 
McRae said, and the announcement was 
made, not as an innovation, but so that 
the employes, particularly those affected 





At the Operators’ School and Conference of the Missouri Telephone Association at Kansas City Last Week, Instruction Was Given in 


New Toll Traffic Methods and Ways of 


in an lowa office reading: “Your money 
back if we fail to thank you.” Up to the 
present time the company has not made 
any refunds. 

Operators’ Conference. 

The operators’ school and conference, 
which was held on Thursday morning, was 
in charge of E. F. Carter, of Columbia, 
general manager, Missouri Telephone Co. 
There were about 75 traffic people present 
during the three-hour session and all were 
greatly interested in the excellent presenta- 
tion of traffic matters. 

S. M. Hardaway, Kansas City, traffic 
supervisor, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., discussed most interestingly “Eco- 
homies in the Provision of Traffic Forces.” 
He used stereopticon slides to illustrate his 
points, calling particular attention to things 
hot used in utilizing operators’ services. He 
Sugvested giving to the night force some 
of the work which is now done by the day 


report showing the association finances in 
good condition. Resolutions were adopted 
expressing thanks and appreciation to ex- 
hibitors, the various speakers, the hotel 
and the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association for the presentation of 
the selling conference. 

Another resolution expressed regret at 
the retirement of M. L. Golladay, of Hol- 
den, who has been active in the Missouri 
association for many years. He was elected 
an honorary life member of the association 
in recognition of his long service and able 
counsel. The election of officers and the 
executive committee resulted in the selec- 
tions as previously given. 





Hawaiian Islands Have Commer- 


cial Radio Telephone Service. 
The Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu, 


Hawaii, on November 2 began radio tele- 
phone 


service on a commercial basis 


increasing Economies in Traffic Forces. 


by the change to the dial system in New- 
ark and the Oranges next June, may feel 
safe in their positions. 

“The dial employment problem is espe- 
cially difficult,” the letter continued, “and 
for a long time we have only felt able to 
express the hope that it could be solved 
without a lay-off, plus a determination to 
avoid one if possible. However, with the 
greater anxiety felt by the whole commu- 
nity that employment should not be di- 
minished, and the further study we have 
given the situation, we now feel warranted 
i promising employment to all regular 
employes involved.” 

In carrying out the guarantee, Mr. Mc- 
Rae explained, careful planning by the 
management will be required, as well as 
cooperation by the force in accepting part 
time work at correspondingly 
earnings, if necessary. 


reduced 
The guarantee does 
not apply to temporary employes. 
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The above illustrated network of the South Carolina 
Continental Telephone Company portrays the flexibility 
of Strowger Automatic operation in adapting itself to 
all local conditions and exchange relationships. 
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The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago, U.S.A. and Antwerp, Bel 
In Canada - Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancou" 
In Australasia - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney 
In Japan - Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo 
In China - Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U. S. A. 
In South Africa - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., J Johannes 











When communicating with Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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GER AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MAKES 
EXCHANGE OPERATION PROFITABLE 


OST telephone executives find it a difficult matter nowadays to operate 
small exchanges profitably. Rural districts and smaller communities, be- 


coming familiar with the service rendered in the larger cities, are de- 


} 


manding instant response to calls, accurate connections and full twenty-four- 
our service. Operating such small offices on an attended basis for the entire 


twenty-four hours is usually a losing proposition for the telephone company. 


Strowger Automatic unattended operation offers the one proved and fully 
isfactory method of making such small exchanges pay. Hundreds of tele- 
Phone organizations in every part of the world have found that Strowger Auto- 
matic operation brings to even the smallest communities the highest type of 
modern service, available every hour of the day or night—yet being entirely un- 
attended these small units do away with all local operator expense and permit 


operation on a profitable basis. 


Bulletin 1551 describes these small sectional type units in full detail. An- 
other booklet entitled "Strowger Automatic Dial Networks", portrays by maps 
what other companies are doing toward modernizing their small exchanges. 


Both of these are yours for the asking—send for them TODAY. 


trating the application of Strowger Automatic 


eat is one of a series of advertisements nef 
Dial operation to telephone exchange networks. 


Automatic Electric Inc. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago 
initia al International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Liverpool 


” bs : : The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical Works, Antwerp 
"y and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Montreal 
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The Unseen Builder—the Operator 


Careful Selection of Operator, the Unseen Builder in the Telephone Industry, of 
Utmost Importance—Some Helpful Suggestions to Chief Operators and Man- 
agers—Paper Read at Convention of Iowa Independent Telephone Association 


By Miss Geraldine Cleaver, 


Chief Operator and Bookkeeper, Anita Telephone Co., Anita, lowa. 


I wonder how often any of us stop to 
think of the “unseen builders” in this great 
scheme of. life? We are so used to see- 
ing only the surface things—the hustle, 
bustle and noise—and forget that which is 
being accomplished silently and patiently 
through the years. All through life we 
are building character, either good or bad, 
and building a reputation of some kind. 

I was fascinated one day last spring as I 
watched a little sparrow building her nest. 
I sat in the yard for hours watching her 
as she patiently pecked around the yard 
hunting until she found what she wanted 
and then flew away with the pieces to 
her nest. She did not take just any piece 
of string or twig she came to. She choose 
what to her seemed the best. She knew 
that this nest of hers must withstand the 
storms of the summer ahead. 

While watching the sparrow I thought 
of how we all could take a lesson from 
this little bird, especially we chief opera- 
tors and supervisors, by taking pains to 
choose the best for our offices. 

As we watch a structure of any sort 
being erected we are impressed with the 
sound of hammers and saws. We see the 
workmen rushing from one place to .an- 
other with materials. There is a general 
hub-bub and then, almost miraculously, 
the building is erected. We are impressed 
with these visible signs of labor and do 
not see the labor that has made possible 
all this present scene of activity and 
building. 

The unseen builders have made possible 
all this by first making plans and selecting 
materials. The contractor has planned and 
planned for many weary hours. The 
materials for this building have been 
selected with the utmost care. 

A house is not just built. Plans are 
made for it and it is erected according to 
these plans and specifications. Even after 
the material is selected, with the utmost 
care and foresight, and the building 
erected—there is still the work of finishing 
the inside. 

The raw material has had to be re- 
finished and caused to fit in with the rest 
of the planned structure. After a building 
is completed and occupied, even then it 
must be constantly taken care of. All this 
is done by the unseen worker or builder, 
unseen to the casual observer. 

When we glance at a clock or a watch 
all we notice is the face. We see the 
hands going around and around and we 
hear the ticking. The unseen and con- 





cealed parts are the vital parts—the heart 
of the watch. Here, too, many unseen 
builders have carefully and accurately 
put the parts together. 

So it is with chief operators and opera- 
tors, we are the unseen builders, the very 
heart of the telephone business. 

Each Office Must Have Its Own Plan. 

Let us see how we can build success- 
fully. Just as each building to be erected 
usually has its own particular plan, so must 
each telephone office. Just as each building 








THE JOY OF WORK 

One of the things we ought to write 
down of all things is to teach ourselves 
the joy of work. 

I do not like the term “Black Monday.” 
Why, on Monday we are getting away 
from the laziness of the week-end and 
we are entering upon the real game. 
When I come down to the office on Mon- 
day morning I feel there is no more 
comfortable place on the green earth, and 
I start that splendid game of business 
with the utmost joy.—H. Gordon Self- 
ridge. 











needs different materials, according to the 
plans drawn, and each has particular prob- 
lems to be worked out, so does each tele- 
phone office. 

I cannot lay down any set plans for 
building. I can only give you mine, in the 
hope that some of them can be used in 
your particular case and can be of some 
help to some of you. 

First of all, we must keep in mind the 
fact that we are all working according to 
plans drawn by the heads of our par- 
ticular company. Each and every one of 
us—chiefs, supervisors and operators—are 
all working under rules and regulations 
given us by one still higher up. We are 
all taking instructions from someone else. 


Selects Operators from High School. 

Our first duty as chief operators—and 
our most important duty—is the selecting 
of material. Surely we can be as cautious 
and as particular in selecting our material 
as the little bird is in selecting material 
with which to build her nest. 

I intend to get my material from the 
high school graduating class. It is gen- 
erally understood, I believe, that the aver- 
age 18-year-old girl is most desirable for 
training. She learns quickly and is easier 
trained into your methods than an older 
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person (there are, of course, exceptions to 
all rules). 

During the year I watch the girls in the 
graduating class and from them pick my 
girl, or girls. In most classes there are 
apt to be some girls who can not go away 
to school for at least a year or so. Such 
girls, if of a desirable character, are gen- 
erally ambitious and thrifty and make good 
operators. I never take a girl who runs 
the street. Working downtown myself, | 
have ample opportunity to observe the girls 
and I do not want such a girl in our office. 

I want only the best serving our sub- 
scribers and how it does pay in the long 
run. Also once it becomes known (and 
news travels fast) that you are using only 
girls of good character for your opera- 
tors you will never want for desirable girls 
on your waiting list. 

After selecting the operator, the next im- 
portant step is the training or the getting 
of the material ready to fit in with the 
planned structure. If the material selected 
can not be made to fit in with the rest, it 
is of no use to us. Better service can be 
given in an office where there is harmony 
than in one where there is friction. 

One of the first things to be told a new 
operator is this: “If the operators cannot 
get along together the one who does not 
fit will have to step out.” They must learn 
to work together in perfect harmony in 
order to give good service, and giving good 
service is our job. 

Let the girls feel that they are an im- 
portant part of the telephone business, as 
they indeed are. Teach them to see the rea- 
son for the various rules and regulations. 
Teach them to take pride in their work. 
Of course, your problems are more than 
half solved when you have selected the 
proper girls for operators. 

Rotation of Operators’ Schedules. 

We have a two-position board and three 
regular operators and one relief girl. All 
of these were picked from a graduating 
class. The three girls shift hours as fol- 
lows: One week one works the night shift, 
which is from 9 p. m. to 8 a. m. The next 
week she works from noon to 4 p. m., has 
one hour off and works from 5 to 9 p. m. 
Then the following week she works from 
8 a. m. to noon and from 4 p. m. to 7 p. m. 

In this way they all have the same sched- 
ule and one girl does not feel that she 
has better or more difficult hours than 
another. They regulate their social affairs 
according to their hours. During the night 
week the girls can either stay alone of 
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have some girl (just one) stay with her. 
One of our girls stays alone, another has 
sisters who take turns staying with her, 
and the mother of another always stays 
with her. 

The operating room happens to be at the 
back of the building but the board is 
placed so the girls can see out onto the 
street through the door opening into the 
front office. They are not allowed to have 
company (the business of the telephone 
office is private). They do not read at the 
board during the day time; they can, how- 
ever, at night when business is dull. They 
do not eat at the board. 

When I leave the office at 5 p. m., the 
doors are locked. Each girl has a key and 
locks the door behind her when she goes 
in or out, and no one enters the building 
after 5 p. m. excepting the operators, line- 
man, manager or myself. Having been 
careful in selecting my girls, I know they 
are trustworthy and that rules are kept. 

The girls do not shift with each other. 
If they want to be relieved they ask per- 
mission, and the relief girl takes their 
place. Girls give much better service when 
they work regularly and do not. shift 
around. The relief girl is hired with the 
understanding that she is to have all the 
extra work and that of supplying for the 
regular operators. 

Teach the operators to realize that you, 
as chief operator or supervisor, are under 
the supervision of one higher up the same 
as they are. Teach them that we are all 
striving to give better service. 

I am truly proud of the service our 
operators give, for they are conscientious 
and strive so hard to do what is right. 
When one of them makes a mistake or does 
something she knows is wrong, either in- 
tentionally or accidentally, she comes and 
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tells me about instead of letting me find it 
out from some other source. 

We all make mistakes and I find that it 
helps to talk over the problems and irri- 
tating events of the day and take a fresh 
start. It is strange how differently prob- 
lems appear when taken into the open and 
frankly discussed. 

Once in speaking of hired help I recall 
hearing my mother make this remark: “If 
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I had to have help in my home, I never 
would have anyone who was not as re- 
spectable as I am.” We should feel the 
same way about our operators. Pick the 
best of material and you will have a struc- 
ture (or an office) that you will be proud 
of. As materials are made to fit properly 
into their respective places, so train the 
operators properly and only the best of 


service will be given at all times. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Proof of Continuation of Reason is Faith in Human Nature, 
Men Generally are Honest—Business is Never Good Business Un- 
til it Makes a Friend—21st Installment of Questions and Answers 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


Question No. 5 in this week’s series of 
questions and answers indicates that some 
offices still require the customer to deposit 
the amount of the report charge before 
giving him the report. The majority of 
offices have discontinued this practice as 
this procedure leaves the impression that 
we lack confidence in our customers. 


Men, generally, are honest. The first 
Jaw of individual interest is confidence. 
The outstanding law of business success 
is confidence. We gain and give, buy and 
sell confidence. 

The proof of the continuation of reason 
is faith in human nature. Even a higher 
faculty than reason is this faith. “Confi- 
dence,” wrote Cicero, “is that feeling by 
which the mind embarks in great and 
honorable courses with sure hope and trust 
in itself.” 

Business is never good business until it 
makes a friend. We can hardly hope to 

















vember days. 
around the corner. 


ing for us all summer ? 


the farmers? 





THANKSGIVING | 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa | 


Corn husking, golden pumpkins, turkey gobblers strutting proudly up and 
down with their little harems following in their wake, are some of the things 
we see as we glide over the hard-surfaced miles of the corn states these No- 
We experience a thrill at the thought of Thanksgiving just 
Visions of pumpkin and mince pie, a big turkey stuffed 
and roasted to a delicious, sizzling brown, cranberry sauce, and all of the | 
other trimmings, pass in a grand review through our minds. 

Who do we have to thank for this Thanksgiving feast that has been grow- 
Our farmer friends, of course. 

We wave a hearty “Howdy” to them out there in the field, tossing the 
golden ears of corn into their wagons. As we drive on we grow a bit reflective. 
What do these golden ears represent besides very early rising and toil for | 
Much anxiety, sometimes, for a severe storm or out-of-season | 
weather often do great damage to a crop in a very short time. 
represent hope and happy anticipation, along with watchful waiting. 

Whenever we pass a field and see wagons heaped high with golden corn, 
and cribs filled to the brim, we breathe a silent prayer of Thanksgiving that all 
is well with the corn for our brawny farmer lads once again. 


But they also 














make friends of our cusomers by display- 

ing lack of confidence in their honesty. 

It is true, we do lose a report charge 
occasionally where the amount of the re- 
port charge is not collected before giving 
the report, but what we gain in good public 
relations will more than offset the 10 or 
15 cents we lose once in awhile. 

It is not. the writer’s intention to encour- 
age laxity in the collection of charges. 
On the contrary, every effort should be 
made to collect the full amount on every 
call. However, judgment should be exer- 
cised in making these collections. 

If you are still collecting the amount of 
the report charge in your office before 
giving the report to the customer, confer 
with your manager in regard to adopting 
the newer and better method of collecting 
report charges. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 
1. Is an Inward messenger call desig- 

nated by the code “lw” or “ca”? 

2. On a call with a “da” report and the 
subscriber calls in to have the call tried 
before the subsequent attempt time, do 
we put “ag (time)” under the subse- 
quent attempt time? 

3. If a call is placed station-to-station 
collect and there is no one who can 
give the O. K., would the call be sub- 
ject to a report charge? 

4. You have passed a station-to-station 
call and you receive a “da” report. The 
subscriber says he will talk to some 
other number instead. Should you 
make another ticket on it? 

5. When a subscriber refuses to deposit 
the money for a report charge, should 
the operator give him the report? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 36. 


Prices in the Metal Market. 
New York, November 16: Copper— 
Quiet; electrotypic, spot and future, $7. 
Tin—Steady; spot and nearby, $23.30; fu- 
ture, $23.55. Lead—Steady ; spot New York, 
$4.05; East St. Louis, $3.90. Zinc—Steady ; 

East St. Louis, spot and future, $3.30. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Ideas on Construction of Taps or 
Branches of Farm Lines. 

On a recent trip over a large territory 
covered by several telephone companies, I 
took particular notice as to the method of 
taking off farm taps from the main line. 

In a large percentage of cases the tap 
wire was attached to the regulation bracket. 
3ut this bracket instead of being on the 
opposite side, or even on the face or back 
of the pole, was on the same side as the 
tap; and any strain or pull on the wire 
would tend to pull the bracket off the pole. 

On a branch of % mile or more in length, 
an approved clevis and porcelain knob with 
a six or eight-inch bolt to fasten it to the 


pole, makes the best kind of a take-off ° 


bracket. 

Then by using one of the approved test 
connectors and properly guying the end 
poles of the branch, one has a “leg” that 
can be depended on to stand up and that 
can easily be opened for test or discon- 
nect, as may be necessary. 

I might say also that ground wires can 
be used to advantage on many more poles 
than have them. 

Lakefield, Minn. L. M. Harrincton. 


Nothing Gives So Much for So 
Little as the Telephone. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 

Co. during the first week in September 
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WEIGH your telephone! Put on one side the calls you 

br te teat a: pr ralngaerheemtgnep/ rear 
whe have moved away from town, lect to sight bul not 
to mind. 


Add in the calls that save your wile countless steps each day, 

chats with friends, the calls that 
happy times for you both. Add also the emergency 

a 
ment, the police, the doctor 
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month you pay for the service. There it ne 

way the scales will swing. Suen cuneettakaeedges 

se much for so little as your telephone. 


TWE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE COMPANY 
(Bett System) 





Reproduction of Newspaper Advertisement 
Used by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
’ Telephone Co., Washington, D. C. 
ran a series of newspaper advertisements. 
These advertisements, which were pre- 
pared by the information department of 
the company, appeared in a number of 

newspapers in the company’s territory. 











EATS. 
By “Buck.” 

Most ev’rybody likes good eats. 
By gum, that hits the spot! Roast 
beef an’ other kinds o’ meats, cooked 
in a pan or pot, or sausage, beans or 
spuds or cake or coffee with some 
rolls or pies like mother used to 
make or doughnuts ’round some 
holes, or wieners with some sauer- 
kraut or pumpernickel—boy! When 
Ole Man Hunger’s put to rout, it 
fills our hearts with joy. 

Of short-cake with its berries, say! 
We never git enough. When they’re 
in season, evry day on them we 
stuff an’ stuff. Perhaps, like Jiggs 
we like to git corned beef an’ cab- 
bage, too; or roastin’ ears may make 
a hit, or maybe Irish stew or oysters 
on the half-shell or some chile, hot 
as heck, or soda pop which you can 
pour right down inside your neck. 

There’s such an awful lot o’ things 
that are so good to eat that make us 
feel like queens an’ kings an’ pretty 
hard to beat! 

An’ then there is another truth—if 
we should git the gout from thinkin’ 
but of our sweet tooth, it helps the 
doctors out. 








bring pleasant chats with friends, the calls 
that mean happy times for you both. Add 
also the emergency calls you may some- 
times have to make to the fire department, 
the police, the doctor. 

Then, on the other side of the scales, put 
the few dollars a month you pay for the 
service. There is no question which way 
the scales will swing. Nothing you can 
buy gives you so much for so little as 
your telephone.” 


P. B. X. Current Supply; Cadmium 
Test of Storage Cells (Ctd.). 


By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

When a cadmium test of a P. B. X. 
storage battery is made, the change in FE. 
M. F. of the positive and negative plates of 
a cell—that is, between charged and dis- 
charged condition—is graphically shown in 
Fig. 1. The horizontal lines represent the 
change in voltage starting from the heavy 
line designated “0” and increasing above 
the line for positive polarity and below 
the line for negative polarity. 

The short lines to the right of the nu- 
merals represent five points each. Exam- 
ple: 0.25, 2.05, etc. The position of the 
negative plates of a discharged P. B. X. 
storage cell as to E. M. F. is represented 
by the heavy line designated “negative” 
in the column headed “discharged.” 

The position of the positive plate at 
this time is indicated by a heavy line 
marked “positive” and in this same col- 
umn. The voltage of the negative plate 
with relation to the “0” line is 0.25, and 
the voltage of the positive plate with rei- 
erence to this same “0” line is 2.05. The 
difference in voltage between the positive 
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The accompanying illustration is a re- 
production of one of these advertisements 
which shows graphically the value of the 
telephone as contrasted with the small 
amount it costs. The winged telephone in 
the lower right corner of the advertise- 
ment on which is printed the words, 
“Nothing gives so much for so little,” is 
a slogan device which is now a part of 
all C & P. advertisements. 

The complete text of the advertisement 
reads: 

“Weigh your telephone! Put on one 
side the calls you make to your out-of- 
town customers, or to old friends who 
have moved away from town, lost to sight 
but not to mind. 

Add in the calls that save your wife 
countless steps each day, the calls that 
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Fig. 1. Chart Showing Change in E. M. F. 

of the Positive and Negative Plates of a 

Cell Between Charged and Discharged 
Condition. 


and negative plates is, therefore, 2.05 
minus 0.25 equals 1.8, the voltage of a dis- 
charged storage cell. 

The relative voltage of the positive and 














November 21, 1931. 


negative plates in a fully-charged P. B. X. 
storage cell are indicated by the heavy 
lines in the column designated “charged.” 
It will be seen that the voltage of the po- 
sitive plate has become 2.3 above “0” 
while that of the negative plate has be- 
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case the remedy would be to give the cell 
a long continued charge at a low rate. 
The values, as given in Fig. 1, of the 
separate sets of plates are obtained from 
the reading of the special voltmeter scale 


as shown in Fig. 2. The voltmeter indi- 














come 0.2 volts below the “0” line. The cates the E. M. F. between the cadmium 
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Fig. 2. Type of Voltmeter, with Scale Divisions to Left of Zero, Used in Cadmium Test. 
total difference in voltage between the rod and the positive or negative plates be- 
positive and negative plates is now 2.3 ing tested. The cadmium remains inert— 


plus 0.2 equals 2.5, which is the voltage of 
a storage cell when fully charged and be- 
fore being disconnected from the charging 
source. 

The E. M. F. of the positive plates has 
changed 0.25 of a volt; that is, from 2.05 
to 2:30. The E. M. F. of the negative 
plates has changed 0.45 of one volt; that 
from 0.25 above the “0” line to 0.2 be- 
low the line “0.” Therefore, in order that 
a discharged cell may become fully 
charged, it is necessary that the E. M. F. 
of the positive plates change 0.25 of a 
volt and the E. M. F. of the negative 
plates must change 0.45 of a volt. 

If for any cause the positive plates 
should get into such a condition that the 
value of their E. M. F. does not change 
over this range, the P. B. X. battery can- 
not have full capacity or full voltage on 
discharge. Their E. M. F. should change 
over the entire normal range. 

Upon examination of Fig. 1, 


IS, 


it will be 
seen that it would be quite possible for 
the cell E. M. F. to be normal 
and yet have an incorrect relation between 
either the positive or negative plates and 
the “0” line. For instance, with a fully- 
charged cell, should the E. M. F. of the 
positive plate as tested with the cadmium 
rod be found considerably btlow the nor- 
mal point, it would indicate that the lead 
sulphate in the plate had not been com- 
pletely reduced and replaced by peroxide 
of lead. 

Should it be found that with a charged 
cel! the E. M. F. of the negative plates 
remains above or on the positive side of 
the “0” line (Fig. 1), or if it does not 
drop to the proper point on the negative 
side below the “0” line, it would indicate 
that the lead sulphate on the negative 
plates had not been completely reduced 
and replaced by sponge lead. In either 
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that is, having no power of action—and is 
represented by the “0” line of Fig. 1. A 
type of chart for keeping the record of 
the cadmium test is shown in Fig. 3. 

In a bulletin of the United States Bu- 
reau Standards, the cadmium test of 
batteries to “accurate 
to about 0.02 volt, provided proper pre- 
cautions are taken, and be constant 
within 0.01 volt during several hours.” 

When making a cadmium test of a P. B. 
X. storage battery the repairman should 
remember : 


of 


storage is said be 


to 


1. That the cadmium test is never made 
with the battery on open circuit, but while 
the battery is on charge or when it is be- 
ing discharged. As a rule, the test is made 
only near, or at the end, of a charge in 
order to determine if both positive and 
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4. If both positive to cadmium and neg- 
ative to cadmium readings on the volt- 
meter are very nearly zero, the cell being 
tested is short-circuited and must be exam- 
ined for excessive sediment, defective sep- 
arators, etc. 

5. Not allow the cadmium rod to 
come dry after tests have been completed. 
Keep the cadmium immersed in pure dis- 
tilled water when not in use and do not 


be- 


scrape off the coating of sulphate. 

6. If the positive and negative cadmium 
test readings taken when charging a bat- 
tery at finishing rates, or when a test is 
made of a battery almost charged, are add- 
ed together, the sum should be the voltage 
of the cell; that is, when the negative read- 
ings are on the left or minus side of zero 
on the voltmeter scale. 


Before Removing Farm Telephone 
Talk to Farmer’s Wife. 

Under the present economic conditions, 
many farmers are reaching everywhere to 
economize and unfortunately a percentage 
of them expect to cure their ills by order- 
ing out their telephone service. 

J. C. Crowley, Jr., secretary of the Min 
nesota Telephone St. Paul, 
Minn., has received many letters from tele- 


Association, 


phone mariagers and comments as to what 
happens in some of these instances. The 
gem of his collection is the following: 

“One of our regular ‘crabbers’ ordered 
his telephone out on the first of September 
because of the rate being too high. If we 
would reduce his rate to $1.00 a month, 
he would keep his telephone, and as you 
say, ‘the telephone man leaves a job like 
that until he has occasion to pass the place 
to take out the instrument.’ ” 

I had to admit that I forgot this one 
until yesterday when going by there. I 
stopped in and took the instrument along 
with me. This about 3:00 p. m., 
and about 8:30 that night this subscriber 


was 
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CADMIUM TEST RECORD 
LOCATION _ 


TROUBLE FOUND 
ON TEST 





WORK DONE TO REMOVE 
TROUBLE FOUND 


COMPLETED BY 


7S CUSTOMAPY To MENTION THE CELL AT THE POSITIVE END OF 








Fig. 3. 


negative 
properly. 


plates are taking the charge 
2. That current must be passing through 
the battery when the 
made. 
3. The temperature of the battery elec- 
trolyte should be about 70 degrees Fahren- 


heit if accurate results are desired. 


cadmium test is 


Record Chart Which May Be Used for the Cadmium Test. 


came into my office and asked if I still had 
the telephone. 
in the morning 


‘If you have, bring it back 
and bring it early. He 
said when his wife came in from the field 
and saw the telephone gone, ‘fur sure did 
fly, and there is no trying to live there with 
her without a telephone.’ He 
tame. 





sure Was 
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So, this morning I tossed the saddle on 
a horse, grabbed the telephone, and a few 
minutes after 6:00 o’clock we had the 
telephone connected up and working again. 

But I did not see Mister or Missus about 
the house or place. They were either 
celebrating the return of the instrument or 
still hiding from each other waiting for 
the flag of peace to fly over the battle- 
field.” 


“IT Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray Brain. 


“T Wonder Why” so many people are so 
careless with their telephone directories ? 

In most exchanges it is necessary, due 
to changes, to get out a new directory at 
least twice each year, but due to rough 
handling*many directories are worn out be- 
fore their useful period has expired. In 
some cases perhaps the telephone company 
neglects instructing subscribers in the 
proper care of their directory. 

Careful handling of the directory is more 
necessary in large exchanges, for small 
directories can be hung up-almost any place 
without difficulty. A directory of any size, 
“however, never looks very neat hanging. 

The rooms in modern hotels are the 
last word in neatness, and the proper plac- 
ing of large telephone directories is to 
them a serious problem. A hotel in St. 
Louis at which I stopped some time ago 
solved the placing of both the telephone 
and the directory very effectively. It had 
fastened a shelf on the wall at the proper 
height when sitting to use the desk stand 

















Desk Stand and Directory Shelf Arrange- 
ment in Hotel Room. 


telephone. Into this shelf had been built 
a space suitable for holding the telephone 
directory. 

This arrangement was neat and compact ; 
besides it kept the telephone and _ the 
directory both available for instant use. 


Up-to-Date Method of Financing 
Public Service Plants Needed. 
By J. F. Brapy. 

Our most urgent need today is some 
feasible, elastic and conservative plan for 
financing the building of utility plants in 
small towns and the remodeling of plants 
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in larger towns so that they can secure 
more business and increases in rates neces- 
sary to provide a fair return on the in- 
vestment. 

Unlike the corner store, the rendering of 
public service, be it electric light and 
power, telephone, water, gas, library, swim- 
ming pool or good roads, is something 
the general public is interested in and will 
patronize in proportion to the service ren- 
dered. 

If the average person can buy an auto- 
mobile, radio, vacuum cleaner, home or 
certain equipment for a competitive line 
of business “on time,” and various finance 
companies. are willing to buy the paper 
on deferred payments, where a group of 
citizens is willing to act as a “holding 
committee” and, in a sense, guarantee the 
payment for utility equipment which, 
when installed, has an added value as a 
“going concern”, it would seem that the 
opportunity to finance such projects would 
be twice welcome. 

Or if an experienced service man has 
an opportunity to install a plant in a 
place where money goes begging for good 
service, I fail to see why such a venture 
should not be as safe to finance as to 
sell him an automobile, radio, farm or 
fixtures for a shop. 

No doubt there are hundreds of indi- 
vidual operators (largely telephone men) 
who would welcome some financing plan, 
either to remodel their existing plant or 
te build a plant in a nearby town. 

The fact that some companies have, 
with a little effort, managed to obtain 
more new customers in dull times than 
they did in a normal period, very clearly 
shows that public utility development, 
especially the telephone, is far from the 
saturation point and that the circle will 
widen with the increase of business dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

Public service men are not, primarily, 
financial wizards and local banking con- 
cerns usually know so little concerning 
the merits of utility investment that they 
are timid in regard to extending loans 
although they do sometimes buy stock of 
existing companies. 

It would seem to me that the manu- 
facturers of telephone equipment would 
look into this matter. They are looking 
for business and, no doubt, with their 
experience and their bankers’ cooperation 
a safe, equitable plan could be worked 
out. Their engineers and salesmen can 
find plenty of opportunities. There are 
many plants changing from magneto and 
common battery to automatic and there 
is a chance for the old equipment to 
become a drug on the market, if it is 
not disposed of. 

I feel safe in saying that over a mil- 
lion dollars go begging for good serv- 
ice. Even now practically everyone is 
a prospect. The subject covers such a 
wide territory that it has arrived at a 
point where everybody’s business is no- 
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body’s business. Yet, with our contact 
with one another, via long distance, th« 
service at one exchange is reflected more 
or less at our own. To offset the politi- 
cal habit of straddling the utility issue 
as a platform to ride into office, it be- 
hooves us to go into conference and dis 
cuss ways and means of raising the stand- 
ard of service, as a whole. The crying 
need is good plant circuits, not cheaper 
rates. r 

I am fairly well acquainted with the 
“deep South” and I have yet to see a 
well-equipped plant standing idle in an 
active community. In fact, I have some- 
times marveled at the success of some 
“hay wire” structures. They demonstrate 
forcibly how eager the public is for 
service. 

If we telephone men buy stock in other 
operating companies, I see no reason why 
we should not have the courage to help 
develop a plan that will probably be a 
support to some of the same companies 
that we may own stock in or may be able 
to successfully invest in, in the future. 
If the various employment committees 
gathered together such data, they would 
be able to give work to many trained men 
and women, many of whom may be more 
capable than some of those now employed. 
I have often wondered why the various 
states do not compile data showing where 
various public services might be needed. 

After a person has once used a telephone 
and then is denied this service, he feels 
a certain isolation which is 
plain, for— 


hard to ex- 


“There is no service so reliable as a well- 
built plan intelligently operated 
by a trained man. 

There is no service that gives the speed 

Where its network reaches every land; 

There is no service more desired 

Than the quick contact of brain and 
hand. 

There is no service, night or day 

That, for a pittance, you command. 


There is no other service that 

Its service does not demand; 

A service that speaks all tongues as it 
travels under sea and o’er sand; 

A servant that waits alike on rich and 
poor and even a child can operate 
and understand.” 


New Record Set for Short Distance 
Telephone Conversation. 

The shortest distance telephone call on 
record was made recently at the Para- 
mount studios in Hollywood, Calif. 

Thirty inches was the mark established 
by this call on the set of “The Road to 
Reno,” a new film. starring Charles 
“Buddy” Rogers and others. 

It was a call from the sound monitor 
in his glass-front, soundproof box to his 
assistant outside the box. This short tele- 
phone service is used on all-sound record- 
ing equipment to promote efficiency by 
eliminating delays in unlocking the box 
for instructions. 
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Personal Notes from the Field 





A. R. MacKinnon, of Topeka, Kans., 
recently accepted the position of director 
of service sales in the commercial engi- 
neer’s department of the Telephone Bond 
& Share Co., Kansas City, Mo., resigning 
as secretary of the Kansas Telephone As- 

















A. R. MacKinnon, Secretary of the Kansas 

Telephone Association .for the Past Two 

Years, Is Now Director of Service Sales 

for the Telephone Bond & Share Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


sociation. His resignation became effective 
November 16. 

Mr. MacKinnon is in charge of the com- 
pany’s employes’ service selling plan and 
will supervise this branch of the work 
dealing directly with the general managers 
of each of the operating companies of the 
3ond & Share Co. in all mat- 
ters relating to the sales plan. In addition, 
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he will supervise the advertising used in 
connection with sales work. His past ex- 
perience in sales work well qualifies him 
for his new duties. The company operates 
telephone properties in 16 states. 

Mr. MacKinnon was born in Concordia, 
Kans. Following graduation from high 
school, he worked in the construction de- 
partment of the Home Telephone Co., 
Lawrence, Kans. Later, he went to Tonga- 
noxie where he worked in the construction 
and maintenance department of the Sub- 
urban Telephone Co. In the fall of 1908 he 
entered Kansas University, graduating 
from the School of Engineering in 1912. 

A short time after graduation, Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon went to Milwaukee, Wis. There 
and in LaCrosse he was connected for 
“ight years with the extension division of 
the University of Wisconsin. He was 
associated for some time with investment 


security firms in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Chicago, Il. 

Early in 1930, Mr. MacKinnon went to 
Topeka, Kans., as secretary of the Kansas 
Telephone Association. With the back- 
ground of a Kansas birth, education and 
practical telephone experience, supplement- 
ed by his contacts with business problems 
in other lines, he handled his position most 
satisfactorily. The association has enjoyed 
a most successful period of growth and 
interest under his secretaryship. 

The membership of the Kansas associa- 
tion expressed sincere regret at losing Mr. 
MacKinnon as its secretary and wish him 
continued success in his new undertaking. 
The directors are greatly appreciative of 
the splendid service he has rendered the 
association and released him from his po- 
sition with many expressions of regret and 
also best wishes for his future. 

W. N. McAnge, Jr., president of the 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, 
Tenn., recently “made” Ripley's page, “Be- 
lieve It or Not,” in the Hearst newspaper. 
Years ago Mr. McAnge adopted an official 
signature that would cause handwriting 
experts considerable difficulty to decipher. 
Telephone men who have seen his signa- 
ture can readily understand why Ripley 
classified it in his “Believe It or Not” 
column. 

Mark T. Caster, Lincoln, Neb., plant 
superintendent of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., who has long been inter- 
ested in good roads, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Roosevelt Highway Association, for Ne- 
braska. The highway extends from Bos- 
ton, Mass., to Denver, Colo., and in the 
future will be known as U. S. 
No. 6. 

Mr. Caster is also active as an officer of 
the Nebraska Good Association, 
which is undertaking to secure a referen- 
dum on a proposal to vote $50,000,000 of 
state highway bonds, payable out of gaso- 
line taxes, to give every county-seat town 


Highway 


Roads 


in Nebraska connection with paved roads. 

Thomas C. Woods, Lincoln, Neb., 
vice-president of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and a son of Frank H. 
Woods, long the head of the corporation, 
had a narrow escape from death recently 
while returning to his home in Lincoln 
from a business trip to Omaha. 

In passing another car the wheels of his 
automobile sunk into soft dirt just placed 
beside a newly-paved stretch of highway 
and the machine rolled over twice. Mr. 
Woods suffered severe lacerations of the 
skull and cheek and a slight concussion of 
the brain. He is rapidly recovering and 
has been discharged from the hospital for 
home treatment. 
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Sir H. U. Bunburry, 


British 


comptroller, 
General Postoffice Department, 
London, England, who has been in the 
United States for several weeks, sailed on 
the Aquitania for home on November 13. 
Ife was an interested attendant at the na- 
tional convention of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association in Chi- 
cago on October 22, during which he met 
many American telephone men. 
British 
Postoffice Department, which has charge 
of the telephone system in Great Britain. 

H. B. Couch, of Topeka, Kans., has 
been chosen to succeed A. R. Mackinnon 
as secretary of the Kansas Telephone As- 
sociation. 


Sir Henry 


represents the Treasury in the 


Mr. Couch has been engaged 
in consulting engineering work for the past 
nine years and is well and favorably known 
throughout the state. His wide and varied 
experience and acquaintanceship well qual 
ify Mr. Couch for his new work. 

Mr. Couch was born February 5, 1885, 
in Carroll county, Iowa. His telephone 
experience began with odd jobs in his spare 
time while attending high school and the 
University of Nebraska. 

After leaving the university, Mr. Couch 
represented the Dean Electric Co. in Ne- 
braska and South Dakota as sales engi- 
neer. In 1912 he entered the engineering 
department of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. He assisted 
in the consolidation of the South Platte 
territory when the Northwestern Bell with 
drew from that section of the state. 

In 1915, Mr. Couch left the Lincoln com- 

















H. B. Couck, Newly-Appointed Secretary 
of the Kansas Telephone Association, Has 
Had Some 2) Years’ Experience in Tele— 
phone Work and Is Particularly Well Ac- 
quainted with Kansas Conditions. 
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pany to become telephone engineer of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
which position he held for more than four 
years. In 1920, he went to Topeka, Kans., 
as an engineer for the Utilities Engineer- 
ing & Audit Co. Two years later he 
opened his own engineering office in To- 
peka, which he maintained until his recent 
new appointment. This will now be con- 
solidated with secretaryship and operated 
as an activity of the Kansas association. 
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Mr. Couch is well acquainted with Kan- 
sas telephone men and their problems. He 
was a member of the association’s “flying 
squadron” during the several series of dis- 
trict meetings and thus extended his ac- 
quaintanceship among the companies. 

S. L. Odegard, of Madison, Wis., vice- 
president of the Associated Telephone 
Utilities Co. and chairman of the board 
of the Commonwealth Telephone Co., un- 
derwent an operation at the Mayo clinic 
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at Rochester, Minn., late last month. His 
condition is reported as satisfactory from 
his home, where he is gradually regaining 
his strength. 

John F. Greenawalt, Denver, Colo., as- 
sistant to the president of the Mountai: 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., wi! 
head the Colorado Association of Comme: 
cial Organizations during the coming year 

He was elected president at the annual 
meeting held at Greeley early in October. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Commonwealth Telephone Co. to 
Rebuild Lines at Wauzeka, Wis. 
The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 

sion issued an order on November 2 au- 

thorizing the Commonwealth Telephone 

Co., of Madison, to improve its lines run- 

ning from the Wauzeka exchange in Craw- 

ford county. 

The commission’s order was the result of 
a petition filed May 25 by about 40 sub- 
scribers of the Wauzeka exchange. Re- 
building of the lines must be completed 
within 60 days, the order specified. 

Ray Clarke, attorney representing the 
telephone company, testified that in 1928 
the Commonwealth company bought the 
Western Crawford County Telephone Co. 
and has operated the Wauzeka exchange 
since that time in conjunction with the 
Eastern County Telephone Co. It was 
claimed that no improvements were made 
because negotiations were under way with 
this company for the exchange and a 
general improvement was planned later. 





Commission Approves Increased 
Rates for Better Service. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has been authorized by the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to increase its rates 
at its Rushville exchange from $3.50 to 
$4.00 for individual business, from $3 00 
to $3.25 for two-party business and from 
$2.25 to $2.50 for individual residence, with 
a four-party residence service offered at 
$2.00 a month. 

The company intends constructing an ex- 
change building of its own at Rushville, 
and will change the service from magneto 
to common battery. It solicited its patrons 
on the proposal; and 93 per cent of them 
having signed, the commission found a 
unnecessary. It says that it is 
rather unusual to find such unanimity of 
opinion among telephone subscribers for 
improved service at increased rates. I'he 
fact that the “hand crank” system is not 
now regarded as modern, up to-date service 
in a community the size of Rushville had 
much to do with this concert of opinion. 

The company found itself confronted 


hearing 


with a reconstruction of the property, and 
the conimission says that such a program 
should properly contemplate the telephone 
requirements of the community for years 
in advance. The problem was whether to 
plan the future program on the magneto 
basis or on that of the speedier and more 
satisfactory service. The commission says 
that where, as in this case, a city of a 
thousand population exists in the midst of 
a prosperous trade territory, there should 
be no hesitation about adopting the modern 
system. Indeed, there are few cities the 
size of Rushville in Nebraska that do not 
now enjoy the common battery service. 

The new building will be located more 
centrally, and will not only give better 
working conditions for employes but will 
be built with a regard for future develop- 
ment. The company was authorized to 
charge the new rates the first of the month 
following the completion of the work of 
providing common battery service, and to 
add 25 cents a month to these rates where 
advance payment was not made in accord- 
ance with standard rules of collections 
approved by the commission. 


Poteau (Okla.) Rate Case Hear- 
ing Postponed to November 30. 
The hearing of the rate case of the city 

of Poteau, Okla., against the Oklahoma- 

Arkansas Telephone Co. before the Okla- 

homa Corporation Commission has been 

postponed from November 18 to November 

30. On November 2, a number of citizens 

and the city council held a short joint ses- 

sion regarding the petition for lower rates. 

It was decided at that time to postpone 

any action until-after the telephone engi- 

neer of the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission could investigate the company’s 
property. 

The company has invited the mayor and 
any other interested people to inspect its 
hooks and records as pertaining to the 
Poteau exchange. The audit for the 12- 
month period ending October 31, 1931, was 
completed on November 12. Earnings, it 
is stated, have not been sufficient during 
any year since 1925 to warrant the paying 


of income taxes, and no dividends have 
ever been paid to stockholders. 

It is claimed‘ that increasing taxes, loss 
of toll revenue, and the loss of 10 business 
telephones and 22 residence telephones at 
the Poteau exchange have materially cut 
down the company’s income. 


Program Service Company .to Use 
Experimental Television. 

The Program Service Co., of Lincoln, 
Neb., which is owned and operated by 
executives of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., using idle facilities of the 
latter, has been granted an experimental 
television license by the Federal Radio 
Commission. Within the next months it 
will demonstrate on:a wide scale its useful- 
ness in the field of communication. 

The company now distributes radio pro- 
grams received by wire from Chicago over 
leased wires to some 1,600 subscribers in 
Lincoln, most of whom have three chan- 
nels to choose from as to programs on the 
air. Rental charges include the use of a 
loudspeaker, usually hung on the wall. 

In giving television service the 
pany will supply television receiving sets. 
These have been developed to the point 
where they are not only effective for the 
purposes designed, but are finished and 
modeled in such form that they fit in well 
with other room furniture in the matter of 
interior decorations. Pictures and sound 
programs will be furnished by the com- 
pany’s own entertainers, working in 4a 
studio equipped with the necessary appa- 
ratus for picking up and sending out light 
and sound impulses. 

However, not until the company is given 
a commercial license can it develop the 
service beyond the experimental point. So 
far, the Federal Radic Commission has 
not issued a commercial license to any 
television service company. The expefi- 
mental equipment is costly, but its effec- 
tiveness in securing results has been fairly 
well established. 

The receiving sets are equipped for pic 
ture reception in the top panel and sound 

(Please turn to page 36.) 
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Making of Holding Tests of Guy Anchors 


Method of Making Field Tests of Various Types of Anchors 
mometer Linkage Required So That High Strains Can Be Measured 


Special Dyna- 
Photo- 


graphs Show Set-Up for Experiments and Also Types of Failure Encountered 


Frozen sleet and heavy winds add a 
severe burden on pole lines that are already 
heavily taxed by the weight of the wires or 
cables that they carry. If the entire load 
on the poles were vertical, then the poles 
would readily handle the burden, but when 
severe side stresses are added it is highly 
important that certain poles be guyed. 

The modern method of guying is to use 
a steel strand attached to the pole and 


the tests may be of interest to operating 
men. 

Four poles, to serve as points of attach- 
ment for the test anchors, were securely 
guyed to each other and to “dead men,” or 
heavy logs buried deep in the ground. Fig. 
1 shows this arrangement. 

The anchors to be tested were set eight 
feet apart in 
around each pole. The circles had radii 


three concentric circles 











Fig. 1. 


Anchored to the Ground.—Fig. 2. 


secured at the lower end to a guy rod 
which carries underground some device 
that puts up a strong fight when the wind 
or the storm load may try to pull it from 
its anchorage. The manner in which -these 
earth anchors of various types perform has 
lately been under investigation. 

More than 100 anchors were recently 
tested in a loose soil containing much sand 
and fine gravel, and the method of making 








of 8, 16 and 24 feet so that there were 
three different angles for the pulls. Test 
anchors were so spaced around the poles 
that the reaction to the pulling stress was 
always divided between two of the per- 
manent guys. 

The pulling load was obtained from a 
winch mounted on a truck equipped for 
setting poles. Pulley blocks multiplied the 
pull 18 times, thus applying over 50,000 























Anchors Were Tested by Pulls Applied to Them Through Blocks Attached to Four Poles Guyed Together and Securely 
Close-up of Linkage Used to Multiply Range of Dynamometer. 


pounds to the anchor with a pull of 3,000 
pounds at the winch. 

Loads were measured by a _ portable 
dynamometer. The highest range dyna- 
mometer readily available registered only to 
25,000 pounds so that a linkage had to be 
designed applying only half of the load on 
the anchor to the dynamometer in the test. 

This was accomplished, as shown in Figs. 
2 and 3, by using two cross-pieces con- 























A General View of the Testing Ground Showing the Dynamometer with the Linkage in Place Directly Above Anchor Rod 


Being Tested.—Fig. 4. A Large Section of Ground Would Often Be Heaved Up as the Anchor Was Being Pulled Out. 
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Fig. 5. Sometimes in Pulling Out the 
Anchors Would Eject Large Cylinders of 
Soil. This Anchor Was Four Feet Deep. 
nected at one end by the dynamometer and 
at the other by two rigid bars. The load 
was transmitted to the cross-piece through 
shackle pins located just midway between 
the dynamometer attachments and the pins 
securing the rigid link. The central bar 
is a floating member used to prevent dam- 
age to the dynamometer from rebounds 
which occur when the anchors or rods 
break under strain. The complete linkage 
weighed 200 pounds. 

To prevent the guys from cutting into 
the poles, metal strips were used as sheath- 
ings where the guys and pulling slings were 
attached. 

The loads at which the anchors pulled 
out varied between 2,700 and 48,000 pounds. 
One anchor held to 49,000 pounds, without 
coming out. When being pulled out, an 
anchor would frequently raise the ground 
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around it for several feet, Fig. 4. Another 
type of failure is shown in Fig. 5. 

Since all anchors were to be tested to 
50,000 pounds or to failure, through either 
pulling out of the ground, breaking of the 
anchor, or breaking of the guy rod, all 
men were kept at a safe distance during 
the tests. This is shown in Fig. 6. 

An observer used binoculars to read the 
dynamometer. A steel tape attached to the 
anchor was used to obtain the yield. Both 
the loads and the yields were called off at 
intervals and were recorded by a third 
man. Two hand lines were attached to the 
dynamometer linkage and snubbed at a dis- 
tance by two workmen to prevent damage 
from the rebound on sudden failures. 


Superimposed Carrier on English 
Railway Company’s Lines. 

The first system of carrier telephony to 
be superimposed on any railway company’s 
telephone circuit in England is now in 
operation between Derby and Manchester 
on the London, Midland & Scottish route. 
The installation was decided upon after 
A. F. Bound, -signal and telegraph engi- 
neer, Col. P. D. Michod, principal assistant, 
and J. R. Edwards, telephone technical 
engineer, of the L. M. & S. Railway, had 
made thorough investigations into the pos- 
sibilities of the application of carrier 
telephony on their lines. The system em- 
ployed is the single-channel short-haul car- 
rier system. 

To relieve the congestion of telephone 
traffic between Derby and Manchester an 
additional circuit was required, and this 
facility is now given by the use of the 
aforementioned system without in any way 
interfering with existing ' circuits. The 
physical circuits on which the carrier is 
superimposed are the Derby-Crewe and the 
Crewe-Manchester lines, the latter form- 
ing one side circuit of a phantom group. 
These circuits consist of 150-pound and 
200-pound copper open-wire lines, with 
about 1214 miles of cable in short sections 
along the route. 

The basic principle of the system is to 























Fig. 6. Field Crew Conducting a Series of Tests at Asbury Park, N. J., to Determine 
the Holding Power of Various Kinds of Anchors. 
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suppress the carrier current and to trans- 
mit one side band only, enabling voice fre- 
quencies over a range of 2,650 periods per 
second (extending from 150 to 2,800 
p.p.s.) to be transmitted over the system. 

Such a range of frequencies permits speech 

of very good quality to be obtained. 

For ringing purposes either the existing 
direct current or alternating current sup- 
ply may be used, and this is transmitted 
over the carrier circuit without causing 
any interference with the physical or phan- 
tom circuits. The carrier channel ter- 
minates in the usual switching facilities 
and affords the same degree of flexibility 
in traffic operation as do ordinary toll 
circuits. Moreover, it does not introduce 
any feature requiring the switchboard 
operator to differentiate between it and 
any other circuit. 

The installation of this system has pro- 
vided a first-class telephone circuit which 
can be extended to various distant points 
by connecting it to the ordinary voice- 
frequency circuits. The equipment is very 
stable and the only maintenance normally 
required is the switching on of the power 
in the morning and its disconnection at the 
end of the day. 

The economic advantages and the high- 
grade performance of carrier telephone 
systems are now widely known. They are 
used to augment the number of communi- 
cation channels ordinarily obtained from an 

open-wire circuit, particularly when the 
wire circuit is already fully exploited to 
provide physical and phantom speech cir- 
cuits, and composite and telegraph circuits. 

It may be pointed out, however, that the 
adoption of carrier systems in preference 
to the erection of additional wire circuits 
is not always dictated by consideration of 
lower annual cost, as these systems are 
sometimes installed for reasons of ex- 
pediency rather than of economy; for ex- 
ample, to afford immediate relief to circuits 
which have 
with traffic. 

Carrier systems can be employed tem- 
porarily on routes subject to seasonal 
variation in traffic, such as occur at popu- 
lar seaside resorts. Apart from this and 
other special applications, they are nor- 
mally adopted in preference to other 
means of increasing the number of com- 
munication channels for reasons of low 


suddenly become congested 


annual cost and high-grade performance. 





Statistics Show Increase in Num- 


ber of Telephones in Portugal. 

The number of subscribers to the Por- 
tuguese government telephone service on 
June 30, 1931, was 7,827, compared to 
7,664 subscribers on December 31, 1930, 
reports United States Commercial At- 
tache Richard C. Long, Lisbon, Portugal. 

The number of local exchanges for the 
same periods was 50 and 38, respectively, 


‘ while the number of public telephones on 


June 30 was 197 as compared with 13° at 
the end of last December. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 


Wiota, lowa.—Renewal articles of in- 
corporation have been filed by the Wiota 
Telephone Co. extending its existence until 
August 1, 1951. Its capital stock, as 
authorized, is $10,000 divided into 400 
shares of the par value of $25 each, and 
to be issued when fully paid for as pro- 
vided by law. 

The present officers are: President, O. E. 
Ostrus; vice-president, Otto Eden; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mrs. Claude E. Spry. 


Elections. 

Eastport, Maine.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. the following officers were 
elected: President, George Downes; vice- 
president, Andrew Schultz; treasurer, H. 
A. Peterson; clerk, Herbert J. Dudley; 
executive committee, John C. MacFaul, 
Henry Peterson, Andrew Schultz, and 
George Downes. 

The directors elected are H. H. Gray, 
O. H. Brown, R. J. Peacock, Charles Gil- 
lespie, George Downes, M. B. Miller, J. 
Ralph Higgins, George R. Gardner, Wil- 
lard H. Bunker, Harold H. Murchie, John 
C. MacFaul, Andrew Schultz, H. J. Dud- 
ley, H. A. Peterson and F. W. Storey. 

Construction. 

Mr. Morris, Irr.—The De Kalb-Ogle 
Telephone Co. will replace the present 
magneto equipment at the local exchange 
with new common battery equipment. 

EmportA, Kans.—A _ $30,000 improve- 
ment program which will put many of 
the overhead telephone wires in Emporia’s 
business district in underground cables has 
been started here by the Emporia Tele- 
phone Co. , 

“All of the telephone company’s idle 
money will be spent on improvements this 
year,” Manager W. W. Finney said. “And 
we are going to do all the work we can 
afford to do by hand labor to relieve the 
unemployment situation.” 

WaAPAKONETA, Ounto.—A_ complete re- 
habilitation of the local exchange of the 
Telephone Service Co., providing employ- 
ment for about 40 men, was announced re- 
cently by H. W. Hauss, president of the 
company. The reconstruction is to begin 
immediately. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A new modern 
building costing approximately $3,000,000 
was recently completed by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania. The building 
is reported to be one of the finest of 
present-day architecture. 

Miscellaneous. 

Seymour, Inp.—Stanley Collins, of 
Salem, has been placed in charge of the 
maintenance department here of the South- 
etn Indiana Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
He will be in charge of the district includ- 
ing Seymour, Brownstown, North Vernon, 
Crothersville and Medora. W. C. Corman 
succeeds Mr. Collins at Salem. 

Dextson, Iowa.—Some months ago the 
city of Denison began a suit to force re- 
mova! of poles of the Western Telephone 

orp. from the streets on the ground that 
the utility has no legal franchise to operate. 

The suit was brought in the district 
court of Crawford county. The telephone 


corporation asked that the case be trans- 
ferred to the federal courts on the ground 
that it was a resident of the state of Dela- 
ware. The decision as to the transfer of 
the case at this time came up for hearing 
last month at Council Bluffs and the mo- 
tion was denied. The case was remanded 
to the court at Denison for trial. 

GLEN Exper, Kans.—M. J. Rhinehart, 
formerly manager of the Western Tele- 
phone Corp. exchange here, has: been trans- 
ferred to Ness City. Frank Keir will suc- 
ceed Mr. Rhinehart. 

Newport, Ky.—The Citizens Telephone 
Co. has been indicted on six counts charg- 
ing aiding and abetting in the gambling 
operations of poolrooms. 

Attorney General J. W. Cammack who 
came here several weeks ago and directed 
raids on several alleged gambling places, 
told grand jurors that gambling houses 
could not be operated without the aid of 
telephone service. He appeared before the 
jury in secret session. 

Five alleged gambling operators were 
indicted for conducting poolrooms where 
gambling was permitted. 

Hicu Point, N. C.—Agreement has been 
reached between the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the North State 
Telephone Co. for direct dialing of num- 
bers on long distance calls between Greens- 
boro and High Point, cities 16 miles apart 


in the Piedmont section of North Carolina. 

The reciprocal arrangement will allow 
the originating operator to carry the call 
solely, thereby eliminating one operator 
from the connection, it was stated by Tom 
A. Tilden, equipment engineer of the local 
company. 

Such an arrangement has been in use 
over the North State Company’s own sys- 
tem to Randleman, 15 miles away, and has 
also worked satisfactorily over subsidiary 
company lines to Thomasville and Lexing- 
ton. The switchover will be made about 
March 1, and meanwhile equipment neces- 
sary to the arrangement is being installed. 

ASHLAND, Onto.—Samuel H. Grabill, 
president of the Star Telephone Co. and 
a life-long resident of Ashland, died re- 
cently at the age of 85 years. As the last 
of the five original incorporators of the 
Star Telephone Co., he served as its presi- 
dent for a number of years. He was born 
in a log cabin in Vermillion township, Ash- 
land county, and moved to Ashland in 1903. 
He leaves a son and a daughter. 

CELINA, Onto.—City officials and em- 
ployes of this city, claiming that their 
regular telephone service is not proving 
satisfactory for quick communication, have 
established a private telephone system op- 
erated from the city hall. It is announced 
that the service will be for officials and 
employes only and not for the public. 

















Vitrified Clay Conduit 


For Electrical Subways and Other High Tension Lines 


Telephone and Other Low Tension Service 


Excellent stocks all sizes available for quick shipment. 


Our Specialty—QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


CATALOGUE—Amply illustrated and fully descriptive 
mailed on request. 


Plant located in low freight rate district of the East. 


Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company 


Main Office—St. Marys, Pa. 
Plant Office—Shawmut, Pa. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 32.) 
reception in the lower one, with all neces- 
sary controlling apparatus. The upper 
panel gives room for a picture eight 
inches by nine inches, a far cry from the 
old peephole attachment of the first models, 
and is visible from all parts of the room 

in which the set is placed. 

R. S. Brewster, traffic superintendent of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
is head of the Program Service Co. His 
investigations and experiments have con- 
vinced him that television is no longer just 
around the corner—meaning a matter of 
four or five years—hbut is actually at hand. 
Television calls for the use of short wave 
lengths of less than 200, while radios oper- 
ate on lengths of from 200 to 1,000. This 
makes it impossible to use radio equip- 
ment for television purposes. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
November 24: Hearing in Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner T. F. Sullivan on 
the joint application of the New York 
Telephone Co. and the Central Bridge Tel- 
ephone Co., Inc., for authority by the New 
York company to purchase the properties 

of the Central Bridge company. 

The Central Bridge company operates 
in Schoharie and Montgomery counties, 
New York. 

CALIFORNIA. 

November 9: Certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity granted to Colum- 
bia Utilities Co. of California, Ltd., em- 
powering it to operate a telephone and 
telegraph service in portions of Siskiyou 
and Modoc counties. 

ILLINOIS. 

November 9: The Middle States Tele- 
phone Co. cited to appear before the com- 
mission at Springfield on December 8 to 
show cause, if possible, why telephone ser- 
vice rates in the cities of Pekin, Park 
Ridge, DesPlaines and vicinities should not 
be reduced. 

Reports filed by the company with the 
commission have led the commission to be- 
lieve, the citation states, that present rates 
in the three cities “produce apparently an 
unreasonably high return upon the value 
of the property devoted to the rendition 
of telephone service” in those cities and 
vicinities. 

The present rates, the citation points 
out, were established when the general 
level of prices was materially higher than 
at present. There has been no reduction 
in rates for service in these cities since 


the present rates became effective, the cita- 
tion states. 
INDIANA. 


November 6: Order issued approving 
the merger of three southern Indiana tele- 
phone companies with the Associated Tele- 
phone & Utilities, Inc., of Petersburg. The 
companies involved are: The Midwest 
Consolidated Telephone Co., of Oaktown; 
the Bruceville Telephone Co. and the Free- 
landville Telephone Co. 

KANSAS. 

November 24: Hearing postponed from 
November 18 on complaint of Belleville 
citizens against the United Telephone Co. 
asking for lower telephone rates. 

Postponement was necessary to provide 
additional time for the preparation of fig- 
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Answers to Traffic Questions Presented on Page 27. 


1. If, when a messenger call is received, 

the code “lw” or “ca” is passed by the 

OTC operator, we enter this informa- 

tion in the “Special Instruction” space 

following the entry “mg.” 

On a call with a “da” report and the 

subscriber calls in to have the call tried 

before the subsequent attempt time, we 
do enter “ag (time)” under the last 
entry on the ticket. 

3. If the called station reports that no 
one is there who can accept the charge 
or if acceptance of the charge has not 
been secured at the end of the time 
allowance for holding the toll circuit, 
enter the report or an explanation on 
the ticket and say to the calling sta- 
tion, for example: “No one is there 
now who will accept the charge. Will 
you pay for the call?” or, “I am un- 
able to get anyone to accept the charge. 
Will you pay for the call?” as the case 
requires, and proceed in the usual way. 

However, if the day station rate is 
20 cents or more and the calling party 
mentions the name of a person at the 
called station who will accept the 
charge, or if he requests you to try 
the call again later, or asks that word 
be left at the called station for some 
one who will accept the charge, or asks 
you to find out how soon some one is 


tn 


expected who can accept the charge, tcl] 
him that if such action is taken, the 
charge will be the same as that for a 
call to a particular person. If he still 
wishes the action taken, print “P” in 
the called person space, underline the 
report received from the called sta- 
tion, and proceed as on a call for a 
particular person. 

4. You do not make another ticket on it. 
Enter “ag (number he wishes to call)” 
on the ticket. If he talks to the sec- 
ond number, draw a line through the 
first number on the face of the ticket 
and enter the number he talked to. 

5. The majority of offices now give the 
report before requesting a deposit. 
However, after the report is given, if 
the calling party refuses to deposit the 
report charge, the operator will refer 
the call to the supervisor. 

After the supervisor has made the 
necessary explanation and the calling 
party still refuses to deposit the amount 
of the report charge and asks that 
another attempt be made to complete 
the call, the supervisor will explain 
that the operator is not permitted to 
make another attempt on the call until 
the deposit is secured. If the deposit is 
not secured, the supervisor will tell the 
operator to make no further attempt. 








ures and data pertaining to the investiga- 
tion which the commission is making. 
MINNESOTA. 

November 24: Hearing in Sanborn on 
petitions of C. W. Gorres, R. B. Flaig, et 
al., requesting reduction in rates charged 
for rural telephone service by the Minne- 
sota Union Telephone Co. at its Sanborn 
exchange. 

December 2: Hearing postponed from 
November 20 on petition of O. B. Sillerud, 
et al., filed April 8, and the petition of 
Alexander Small, et al., filed May 23, re- 
questing an investigation as to the reason- 
ableness of the present rates of $21.00 per 
year gross, or $18.00 net, for rural metallic 
circuit telephones; and $18.00 per year 
gross, or $15.00 net, for rural grounded 
circuit telephones as charged by the Peli- 
can Telephone Co. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 11: Application filed for ap- 
proval of issue of $20,000 stock by Hem- 
ingford Co-operative Telephone Co., of 
Hemingford, Butte county, formerly a 
farmers’: mutual serving only owners of 
stock, but which now desires to serve all 
persons applying for service; application 
made by J. P. Jensen, president. 

November 14: Application filed by 
Thedford Telephone Exchange for author- 
ity to publish and charge a rate of $1.25 
oa month for service upon Arnold Valley 
ine. 

November 14: In the matter of applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to extend base rate area 
of its Omaha exchange; it appearing that 
this will give to patrons now outside the 
city zone of service at city rates and will 
afford persons desiring service the same 
facilities and rates, authority granted with- 
out a hearing. 


New York. 

November 19: Hearing on motion of 
the commission as to the acts, etc., of the 
New York Telephone Co. in, and in con- 
nection with, its refusal to lease wires con- 
necting “Wired Music” located at 351 W. 
42nd street, New York City, with various 
other places in New York City. This is 
a rehearing on an order of the commission 
dated August 28 requiring the New York 
Telephone Co. to furnish wire facilities to 
“Wired Music.” 

OunI0. 

November 6: A protest against the de- 
lay in deciding the telephone rate case 
affecting Toledo and 55 other cities in Ohio 
filed by John Schlatter, Toledo attorney. 

Mr. Schlatter pointed out that the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., under the Pence law, 
arbitrarily raised its rates in 1922, and 
since that time has impounded the excess 
rates, pending a decision by the commis- 
sion. 

OKLAHOMA. 


November 27: Continued hearing from 
October 30 on complaint of the city ol 
Tulsa against the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. asking adjustment of rates for 
the Vern station. 

November 30: Hearing of suit of city 
of Poteau against Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co. postponed from November 


SoutH CAROLINA. 


December 1: Hearing on protest ot 
subscribers at Charleston against the tele- 
phone rates charged by the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The com- 
plaint is directed at additional charges 
outside the base area of service and orig! 
nated through the expansion of Charleston 
across the Ashley River. 
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Regulation, therefore, must do some- 
thing more than regulate. It must educate 
the public regarding the economic charac- 
ter of these industries, their relation to 
our economic system and the public wel- 
fare, as well as plan for the people the type 
of control which promises to best serve the 
long-time interests of society. 
Means to the Ends. 

Not knowing what the public wishes to 
accomplish in the field of regulation, it is 
dificult to evaluate our success in this 
direction. On the whole, with due regard 
to the surrounding conditions, it appears 
that the commissions have done a fairly 
good job. 

Except in respect to those industries 
which have somewhat outgrown state regu- 
lation and are not yet nationally controlled, 
they are rather effective in regulating com- 
petition, standards of service, accounting 
practices, the issuance of securities, the 
extension of service, and in preventing dis- 
crimination which is not justified on eco- 
nomic grounds; but they have not been 
effective in establishing a level of rates 
satisfactory to the. public. 

Considering the nature of the service, it 
is doubtful whether or not a rate structure 
satisfactory to all the people can ever be 
achieved. Nevertheless, there is still plenty 
of room for research and improvement in 
the field. 

Starting with the public service commis- 
sions, we find that in many cases the per- 
sonnel, even when they are sincere and 
earnest in their attempts to serve, are 
severely handicapped. Their general and 
specialized training is often inadequate. 
They are poorly paid. Their term of office 
is exceedingly short. 

Imagine, if you can, a large public utility 
company going out in the open market 
offering from $3,000 to $5,000 a year for 
a man to head up the business for from 
two to six years, picking him principally 

for his political qualifications and then 
wondering, when at the end of the term 
he is let out, why he accomplished so little. 


Academic View of Utility Regulation 


(Continued from page 16.) 
A man is given two, four or six years to 
learn the business from the ground up 
and produce results. 

In the utility field potential junior execu- 
tives are given a 12- to 18-month special- 
ized training course on top of four years 
in college or else build up their knowledge 
through years of experience. A commis- 
sioner’s training should be at least as broad 
as this. He should know not only the pub- 
lic utility business but the broader prob- 
lems of long-time social interest which 
can only be secured through an under- 
standing of economics, sociology and politi- 
cal science. 

Public utility commissioners should be 
in a position to act in a semi-judicial ca- 
pacity, recognizing that the long-time in- 
terests of the public are closely aligned 
with those of the utility, and that in some 
cases they may have to protect the public 
from its own folly, as well as from the 
short-sighted interests of certain public 
utility managers. 

It appears, therefore, that commissioners 
should be paid salaries sufficiently large to 
attract and hold able men, that they should 
be carefully selected on the basis of train- 
ing and general fitness for the type ot 
work involved, and that they should be 
appointed for long terms, perhaps for life, 
subject only to impeachment and possibly 
to recall. 

In this way we can secure specialists 
who in time will secure the experience 
necessary to practice their profession— 
losing interest in keeping their political 
fences in order that they may keep their 
jobs, or impressing some public utility so 
that this contact will lead to employment 
when a turn in the election puts them out 
on the streets or lead to a job with higher 
pay. 

With such men on the commission work- 
ing under the conditions outlined, we need 
not trouble ourselves with the details ot 
a regulatory program. This new commis- 
sion, however, will not start work tomor- 


row, so, perhaps, we should go forward 
and touch on one or two vital 
present-day regulation before turning to a 
consideration of special telephone 
problems. 

The questions of valuation, rates of re- 


issues in 


some 


turn, and rates are intriguing, particularly 
because pretend that are 
scientific when we approach these problems. 
If we were frank, we would admit that the 
utilities are interested in the rate 
which promises to yield them the largest 
net revenues, while the public is interested 
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in the rate base which promises to justify 
the lowest rate schedule. 

The impartial scientist, 
long-time averages, is caught between two 
fires and shot as an impractical theorist 
without a hearing. In 1896, when Smythe 
vs. Ames was before the courts, the public 
utilities, represented by the railways, sup- 
ported original cost—prudent investments, 
if you please—while the public, represented 
by William Jennings Bryan and others, 
supported the cost of reproduction. 

Changing price levels, however, changed 
the pocketbook interest of the parties in- 
volved and we now find the public utilities 
expounding reproduction cost theories, 
while the public weakly voices the glories 
of prudent investment. 

Economically, under competitive condi- 
tions, value will tend to establish itself at 
a point which represents a cross between 
the cost of reproducing the present plant 
and the cost of reproducing the service, 
with a tendency to favor the latter which 
results in a plant that is modern in all of 
its aspects. 

Utilities, however, are not competitive 
industries, and for long-time economies it 
may be desirable to modify our cost of 
reproduction theory and use other measures 
of value. 

If, for instance, the price level continues 
downward for the next 10 or 15 years 
and we continue to apply the cost of re- 
production theory, many of our utilities 
will be in the hands of a receiver unless 
saved by their depreciation account ac- 
cumulated on a cost basis at a rate equal 
to the decline in the price level, the ac- 
cumulated funds being used to retire out- 
standing securities or materially extend the 


interested in 


service. 

Such wholesale bankruptcy as might be 
expected under a strict application of the 
cost of reproduction doctrine could not 
help but increase the cost of public utility 
capital, discourage management, and op- 
erate to increase the cost of the service. 

In light of experience it appears foolish 
to continue the expenses incident to rate 
cases tried under the present method. 
Many valuation cases involve a greater 
annual cost than any possible saving to 
the public or loss to the utility. The only 
difference is that the utility reimburses 
itself for valuation expenditures as well as 
continues earnings on the capital values 
saved in the court. The public pays both 
bills and should complain loudly about the 
matter. 

In one case, for example, the utility 
spent $600,000—and the commission, $400,- 
000—in a valuation case to decide on a 
rate base over which they differed to an 
amount not much in excess of $500,00v. 

If the public service commission won, 
the public would gain 7 per cent on $500,- 
000—or $35,000—annually. They would 
pay in rates and taxes a sum at least equal 
to $100,000 annually to amortize in ten 
years the cost of litigation. In ten years 
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we can reasonably expect another case, so 
there is no need of considering savings 
beyond this period. If the public won 
everything asked, they stood to lose $65,000 
a year, but they did not win, so the net 
cost was much larger. 

Valuation in the public utility field at 
best is a give and take proposition. Ex- 
perts working together representing dif- 
ferent interests and with each other’s in- 
terests in mind are more apt to arrive at 
results which are fair to all parties con- 
cerned than any valuation which is estab- 
lished after a battle in the courts. With 
this in mind, let us work for the type of 
commission which can deal intelligently 
with these problems and keep down the 
cost of regulation. 

Commissions do not need valuations to 
regulate effectively. Their control over 
security issues operating to keep down the 
cost of capital and indicating roughly the 
investment in the field gives them a work- 








Make Use of the Tried and the 
Proved in Important Work. 

In all our more important achieve- 
ments we must make use of the tried and 
the proved, appropriating all that is best 
of the old, and contenting ourselves with 
the contribution of even a slight touch 
of the new.—Frederick C. Ferry, Presi- 
dent, Hamilton College. 








ing measure of the financial condition of 
the industry. Close contact with the util- 
ity management, coupled with detailed re- 
ports of operating conditions, give them 
considerable insight into the business. 

A detailed understanding of rate differ- 
entials and a knowledge of public utility 
rate-making policies enable them to use the 
competitive margins, where the utilities 
must secure business through rates, as a 
standard for judging the rate structure. 
Control over standards of service and serv- 
ice extension insures a quality product to 
all consumers. 

These contacts, coupled with final re- 
course to the courts, giving protection to 
the utilities in case the commission goes 
too far, and imposing severe penalties on 
the utility found guilty of dodging self- 
regulation and refusing to cooperate with 
the commission, should be sufficient to 
maintain regulation on a high level. 

Some valuations might still be necessary, 
but their number and cost could be mate- 
rially reduced. Little work has been done 
on the subject of regulation without valua- 
tion, but that does not mean that we 
should neglect possible development in this 
direction. Let us at least think it over 
and see what might be done in developing 
such a program. 

Special Telephone Problems. 

Since this is a meeting of telephone 
men, it is hardly appropriate to close with- 
out some mention of special telephone 
problems. Your industry is often consid- 
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ered unique in respect to its service, cos 
and rate-making problems. Possibly thes 
claims to distinction are more apparen: 
than real, and they may not stand analysis 
Let us experiment a bit and see what w: 
shall find. 

Obviously, the telephone service is ne 
longer a local proposition but represents a 
nation-wide system of communication. In 
establishing standards of service, more con- 
sideration must be given the needs of the 
system than the desires of local peopl 
Sons, daughters, and business associates i1 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Topeka, are interested in, have a right to 
expect, and are willing to pay for, if neces- 
sary, good service in Cross Roads, Kans., 
Podunk, Iowa, and Hay Seed, Texas. 

When we step to our telephone, we may 
desire to call any station connected—and 
often many people who are not connected 
—with this world-wide 
phonic communication. We expect to se- 
cure approximately the same quality serv- 
ice we get when we call our next-door 
neighbor. 

Our widespread business activities, the 
diversity of our interests, the great speed 
at which we travel, friends in all parts of 
the country, all operate to make this wide- 
spread service more and more important. 
Twenty years ago, our interests were cen- 
tered in the home town. Now they reach 
all corners of the state and the nation. 

This growing breadth of interests and 
affairs requires a rapid exchange of ideas 
over large areas and makes the postage- 
stamp system of rates for telephone serv- 
ice increasingly desirable. 

Before going into the problems of rate 
making, however, let us consider the cost 
of the service and how it varies with the 
increasing size of the business. There are 
three measures of cost applicable to the 
telephone business: the cost per call, the 
cost per telephone, and the cost per possible 
inter-connection. 

The first two are most commonly used 
and indicate decreasing costs until the ex- 
change reaches from 500 to 2,000 subscrib- 
ers, and then the costs start to increase. 

It costs approximately the same amount 
of money to hire operators and quarters, 
purchase the necessary equipment, 
maintain service in a 100-telephone ex- 
change as in a 500-telephone exchange. 
Beyond this limit, however, the cost of 
service per call and per telephone tend to 
increase. 

The calls per station do not increase 
with the growth in the size of the ex- 
change and while the value of the calls 
may increase somewhat, the cost per call 
is closely related to the cost per telephone. 
This latter cost increases rapidly; it is 
sometimes s2id that doubling the number 
of subscribers quadruples the expenses 
This may be somewhat exaggerated, but 
we do know that the cost per telephon: 
increases noticeably with the increase in 
the number of subscribers. 
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The telephone business, however, is not 
that of supplying telephone appliances for 
use in the home. It is a business of sup- 
plying inter-connection between telephone 
stations. Using possible telephone inter- 
connections as the unit for measuring costs, 
we find the telephone industry to be, like 
other utilities—only more decreas- 
ing cost industry. 

With this new knowledge of costs and 
our broad concept of telephone service, let 
us now approach the problem of rate mak- 
ing. The problem is not as simple as it 
was when we were 
the costs per telephone. 

We must again reopen the rate problem 
and consider how we can get the widest- 
spread use of the service. How much of 
the plant overhead—local and long dis- 
tance—should be loaded in the monthly 
charge, and what variable costs should be 
assessed per call? Should this 
charge for long distance calls be at a flat 
rate or with does 
the value of the possible inter-connections 


so—a 


only concerned with 


variable 


vary distance? How 
to the consumers vary with the cost per 
possible inter-connection? What is the 
value of the telephone service of inter- 
connection to various classes of users? 

These are all interesting questions for 
you telephone men to answer. 

Those who are interested in a further 
development of the cost and rate material 
suggested in this paper should read two 
articles by Barclay J. Sickler in H. B. 
Doren’s “Materials for the Study of Pub- 
lic Utility Economics,” Macmillan (1930), 
entitled “The Behavior of Costs in the 
Telephone Industry,” pp. 354-362, and “A 
Theory of Telephone Rates,” pp. 868-873. 
The latter article, appears in 
complete form in the Journal of Land and 


also, more 


Public Utility Economics, vol. IV (1928), 
pp. 180-184. 
The abstract nature of public utility 


rate and service questions makes the prob- 
lems of difficult. 
The many of the 
services and the peculiar behavior of over- 
head and joint costs make the rate struc- 
tures difficult to understand. 
involves many broad and complicated prob- 
lems. We have touched 
them. 
Conflicting 


regulation exceedingly 


national character of 


Regulation 


upon some of 


interests, various points of 
difficulties in understanding abstract 
problems, all operate to obstruct the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive regulatory 
program. Through the organized agencies 
we must try and bring those interests to- 
gether. 

Regulation must not regulate; it 
must educate, and try to bring into being 
that plan which will operate to give us the 
maximum amount of goods and 
at the lowest cost. This type of regulation 
can only come from careful and intelligent 
study of the problems involved in the 
social control of business and their rela- 
tion to our economic 


view, 


only 


service 


system. 
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tral Energy. 
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ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 
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Western Elec. No. 329 Transmitters with 
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WANTED—Long lease on Telephone 
system 250 to 600 stations, or will pur- 
chase same on terms; South preferred. 
Address 8084, care of TELEPHONY. 








WANTED—Telephone plants, priced 
right for cash, large or small, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky. Write fully. Box 8086, 
care of TELEPHONY. 








TELEPHONES repaired and ex- 
changed. New and slightly used equip- 
ment for sale. Telephone properties 
listed for sale. Send for Price List 
and sample mouth-pieces. 

TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 

1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 




















Wire Chief's Desk 
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Mahogany finish 


Chief Operator’s 
Desk 
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Mahogany finish 


(Circuits and price on 
request ) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 








POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Telephone 
engineer and accountant, 9 years’ expe- 
rience with class A companies in con- 
struction, engineering, accounting and 
valuation—2 years’ state commission ex- 
perience telephone valuation and rates. 
References. Address 8081, care of 
TELEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED—Cable splicer, 
14 years’ experience on trouble and con- 
struction. Go anywhere. Address 80835, 
care of TELEPHONY. 





PERMANENT POSITION WANTED 
By all ’round magneto telephone man; 
15 years’ experience switchboard, con- 
struction, trouble work; 5 years with 
Bell Co.; reference last employer. Ad- 
dress 8089, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED POSITION—Lineman, 18 
years’ experience all branches telephone 
work; capable of taking management or 
handling construction. Will go any- 
where. Address 8082, care of TELF- 
PHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—By trained 
telephone man, 20 years’ experience all 
branches. Also graduate radio engineer 
and service man. Will work them to- 
gether in small town. Address Theodore 
Purdy, R. F. D. No. 1, Valparaiso, Ind. 





WANTED—Lineman and troubleman 
wants job as maintenance man; age 235; 
married—2 children—5 years’ experience 
covering both magneto and C. B. Best 
references. Will go anywhere. Address 


8087, care of TELEPHONY. 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Telephone exchange, 
must sell account age and health; look 
it over and make offer; income last year 
forty-five hundred dollars. Address 
August Stuntebeck, Freeport, Minn. 














FOR SALE—Telephone Exchange, 
Eastern New Mexico; good opportunity 
—growing business; price reduced for 
quick deal. Address S. Geo. Gibson, 
Elida, New Mexico. 








TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 
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